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ABSTRACT 



As part of a federally- funded project to develop standards 
for English language learning in Texas public schools, the framework is 
designed to provide an intermediate step between state standards for 
essential knowledge and skills for native speakers of languages other than 
English (LOTE) and local curriculum development efforts. It is intended as an 
aid in development of curricular materials that reflect state standards but 
are tailored to local school districts' and campuses' particular needs and 
characteristics. An introductory chapter outlines program goals, the 
philosophy of education for K-12 LOTE education, and the components of the 
present framework. The second chapter presents eight guiding principles for 
curriculum design, and the third chapter discusses the definition, 
measurement, and development of language proficiency in this population. 
Chapter four summarizes the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for 
Languages Other Than English, the state performance standards for LOTE 
students, and chapter five addresses policy and program implementation 
issues, including program length, student placement, block scheduling, class 
size, language learning strategies, student evaluation, technology use, and 
program evaluation. Substantial appended materials include sample course 
outlines and lesson plans and support documentation. Contents are indexed. 
Contains 30 references. (MSE) 
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A Texas Framework for Languages Other Than English 



In January of 1995, the Texas Education Agency (TEA) 
applied for and received funds from the United States 
Department of Education's Office for Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERI). The funds, part of the Fund for 
the Improvement of Education Program (FIE), were for the 
development of the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for 
Languages Other Than English {TEKS for LOTE) and related 
products, including A Texas Framework for Languages Other 
Than English. TEA contracted with the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) to implement the project 
known as Project ExCELL (Excellence and Challenge: 
Expectations for Language Learners). The TEKS for LOTE 
were adopted by the Texas State Board of Education in 
April 1997. 

In creating the Framework, Project ExCELL employed writing 
teams, consultants, field reviewers, and advisory committees 
that included Texas classroom teachers of languages other 
than English (LOTE), district supervisors of LOTE, college or 
university foreign language professionals, business peo- 
ple, and representatives from the community. In addition 
to drawing on their own expertise, the writers used the 
national standards for foreign language learning, curriculum 
frameworks from other states, data collected from field 
review and field testing, and current research in the field of 
language learning; they consulted experts in the areas of 
framework writing, foreign language learning, and language 
testing; and they met to debate, review and revise their 
product until they were able to reach consensus on what the 
Framework should look like. The publications Standards for 
Foreign Language Learning: Preparing for the 21st Century and 
Articulation and Achievement: Connecting Standards, and 
Performance and Assessment in Foreign Language both proved 
to be particularly important resources for Project ExCELL in 
the development of the Framework. 

The Framework reflects high expectations for all students, 
supports extended sequences of language learning from 
grades PreK-12 (PreKindergarten-Grade 12), applies to all 
languages, takes into account the state and national standards 
for the LOTE discipline, and is tailored specifically to the 
needs of Texas teachers and students. The Framework 
emphasizes five program goals upon which current LOTE 
programs are based, the five "C's" of language education: 
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Communication, Cultures, Connections, Comparisons, and 
Communities. The five C's paradigm was produced by the 
National Standards Project in Foreign Language Education; 
the national standards for foreign language learning, as well 
as many other national and state standards projects, have 
used the five C's as a basis for their work. Although all five 
program goals are important, Texas sees Communication as 
being of primary importance. The other four program goals 
supply the content and context within which communication 
skills can be attained. 

A Texas Framework for Languages Other than English serves as 
an intermediate step between the TEKS for LOTE and local 
curriculum development efforts. The framework facilitates 
the task of developing curricular materials that are based on 
the TEKS for LOTE, but are at the same time tailored to the 
particular needs and characteristics of local school districts 
and campuses. 

For Project ExCELL, the TEKS for LOTE and the Framework 
represent steps in a systemic change process. The project 
has also addressed teacher education and teacher professional 
development. Project ExCELL's teacher education document. 
Preparing Language Teachers to Implement the Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English, is a 
useful tool for institutions of higher education that prepare 
LOTE teachers. Not only will prospective teachers become 
familiar with the TEKS for LOTE, but they also will be 
prepared to teach in ways that make it possible for students 
to reach the standards. The professional development 
document. Professional Development for Language Teachers: 
Implementing the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for 
Languages Other Than English, makes it easier for teachers of 
LOTE to become familiar with the standards and to revise 
and adapt their teaching approaches to help all students to 
reach the high standards which the TEKS for LOTE outline. 

Project ExCELL hopes to increase the likelihood that efforts 
to establish and meet high and challenging standards for all 
Texas students will become a reality in LOTE classrooms 
across the state. 
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Introduction 



L anguage and communication are at the heart of the 

human experience. Language enables us to connect with 
other people by sharing experiences and ideas, expressing 
concerns and opinions, and obtaining information and 
knowledge. The ability to communicate in more than one 
language increases opportunities to understand other cultures 
and to interact with other people within our borders and 
beyond. The study of language and culture also helps us 
reach back in time in order to understand more fully the 
thoughts and ideas of other civilizations that have helped 
form our own. 

As the world becomes increasingly interdependent, it is 
important for every person to acquire the skills necessary for 
effective communication and cross-cultural understanding 
(Brecht & Walton, 1995). Language study provides a means 
to learn such skills and should be an integral part of every 
student's educational experience. All students should have 
the opportunity to prepare themselves for an informed and 
productive role in the world community. 
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Introduction 



A Texas Framework for Languages Other Than English presents 
a curriculum framework for the learning and teaching of 
languages aimed at helping all students reach the high and 
challenging standards described in The Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English {TEKS 
for LOTE). The TEKS for LOTE are organized aroimd the 
five Program Goals described below. 



Program Goals: The five C's of language education 



Communication Students develop communicative Viewing and showing are important and 

ability in three modes: interpersonal, interpretive, and somewhat new concepts for language 

presentational, integrating the skills of listening, leaning, they are elabcxated upon in 

^ 'Ob t>> Chapter Four of the Framework. 

speaking, reading, writing, viewing, and showing. 




Cultures Students learn about and experience 
other cultures. 

Connections Students use language to acquire 
new information and knowledge in other subject 
areas. 

Comparisons Students learn about the nature of 
language and culture by comparing other languages 
and cultures with their own. 

Communities Students use language to participate 
in communities both at home and around the world. 



Language is the dress of thought — Samuel Johnson 



1 



Background 



Essential Elements 



Since 1985 schools in Texas have implemented a common, 
statewide curriculum called the Essential Elements of 
instruction. This curriculum, adopted by the Texas State 
Board of Education in response to legislative action in 1981, 
detailed the elements of instruction that students should 
have the opportimity to learn. The Essential Elements have 
served since that time as the basis for local curriculum 
development, state-adopted textbook proclamations, and 
for preparation and development of educators. 
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Texas Essential 
Knoivledge 
and Skills 



Ten years after the first implementation of the Essential 
Elements, the Texas Legislature directed the Texas State 
Board of Education in 1995 to adopt the Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills for the required curriculum of the 
state's public schools, including Languages Other Than 
English (LOTE). The resulting TEKSfor LOTE are to be used 
by school districts as guidelines for instruction. 

Languages other than English are now included in the 
requirements of two of the three graduation plans approved 
by the Texas State Board of Education: two years of a 
language are a required part of the Recommended High 
School Program, and three years of a language are required 
for the Distinguished Achievement Program. 

In recent years, the learning and teaching of languages in 
Texas and the nation clearly focused on the goal of 
communicative proficiency and cultural awareness through 
the development of linguistic skills. In addition, there are 
widely-accepted provisions for using LOTE to connect to 
other disciplines, to gain knowledge of English by making 
comparisons with the second language, and to participate 
more actively in the global community and marketplace. 

The TEKSfor LOTE and the Framework exist for the purpose 
of improving the quality of learning and teaching languages. 
The TEKSfor LOTE reflect high standards and high 
expectations for all students and present a positive 
challenge for teachers and school districts to deliver 
quality language instruction. 



What is a 
Framework? 



A curriculum framework is a guide to assist members of the 
educational community at the local school district level in 
the design and implementation of a well-articulated district- 
wide curriculum. A curriculum framework is also a guide 
for developing curriculum and assessments at the classroom 
level. Those directly involved in the process may include 
teachers, administrators, coordinators, and curriculum 
developers. 

In addition, a framework can be used as a tool to align the 
district curriculum with state standards, plan for preservice 
and inservice professional development, aid in the process 
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of selecting instructional materials, and educate the 
community about curriculum areas. 

A framework does not present detailed lesson plans, nor 
does it contain a list of items on which students should be 
tested. Curriculum frameworks are usually developed at 
the state level and may: 

□ reflect the policy and educational environment 
of the state and facilitate policy and curriculum 
decisionmaking in local districts and schools 

□ provide direction to local districts and schools 
while allowing for local flexibility 

□ provide a bridge between state standards and 
classroom practice 

□ reflect the thinking of state and national leaders 
and organizations in a discipline 

□ provide a common point of reference for state, 
district, and local educators to coordinate the 
components of the instructional system 

□ emphasize themes and concepts 

□ be implemented on a voluntary basis 

The Framework has been developed to provide guidelines 
and facilitate decisions at the local level about effective 
ways to deliver language instruction and design programs 
in the schools. The substance of the document addresses the 
tenets of the LOTE discipline, student performance 
expectations at various checkpoints, how students learn the 
discipline in varying ways as well as different ways to teach 
it, and strategies for translating the TEKS for LOTE into cur- 
riculum at the district level and devising activities and 
lessons at the classroom level. It is important to note that 
the Framework does not represent a set of prescriptive rules; 
it is meant to be expanded upon and interpreted for specific 
district and classroom needs. 



The Changing 
Paradigm of PreK- 
12 LOTE Education 



In the past ten years, research in language instruction has 
changed the focus of the learning and teaching of LOTE. 

The teaching of LOTE is evolving to include programs that 
provide instruction from PreK-12 (PreKindergarten-Grade 
12) and allow all students to develop language proficiency 
and skills they can use in the real world. This chart summa- 
rizes the general trends in the growth of the learning and 
teaching of languages other than English. 
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Building on 


• • • Moving to... 


an emphasis on offering 
traditional languages (such as 
Spanish, French, German, 
and Latin) 


course offerings that include traditional languages 
and less commonly taught languages (such as Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian, and Arabic) 


programs starting in grades 
7 or 8 


programs starting in elementary school and continuing 
uninterrupted through high school 


LOTE courses for college- 
bound students and students 
perceived as "above average" 


LOTE courses for all students 

(as explained in guiding principle 1 on page 7) 


academic language learning 
which focuses on preparing 
students to study LOTE 
literature 


language learning that enhances future career opportuni- 
ties and fulfills students' personal interests and the needs 
of all sectors of society (government, community, busi- 
ness, and education) 


curriculum based on 
memorization 


curriculum based on acquiring the language through 
meaningful communication 


grammar- and literature- 
based curriculum 


proficiency-based curriculum that focuses on speaking, 
listening, reading, writing, viewing, and showing but also 
includes the study of grammar and literature 


language learning as a 
separate subject area 


language-across-the-curriculum, language as part of an 
interdisciplinary curriculum 


placing native speakers in 
regular LOTE programs 


course offerings and / or assignment options specifically 
designed to maintain and expand language proficiency of 
native speakers 


placing bilingual, ESL, and 
LOTE students in separate 
programs 


programs that combine students with LOTE back- 
ground and other students (e.g., dual-language and 
immersion programs) 


curriculum that emphasizes 
facts about the LOTE culture(s) 


curriculum that provides ways to experience culture 
through language and that explores the student's own 
culture in the context of exploring other cultures 


textbook-driven instruction 


a wide variety of instructional approaches and materials 
(including the Internet, CD-ROMs, and authentic materi- 
als such as newspapers in the language) 



Table 1.1: The Changing Paradigm of PreK-12 LOTE Education 
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Components of 
A Texas 
Framework for 
Languages 
Other Than 
English 



Introduction 

✓ summarizes the importance of languages as part of 
all students' PreK-12 educational program 

^ provides background information on statewide standards 
and curriculum development efforts in Texas 

✓ defines and gives the purposes of a framework 

✓ presents The Changing Paradigm of PreK-12 LOTE 
Education 

Guiding Principles 

✓ presents eight key statements about the learning and 
teaching of languages other than English that provide 
the foundation for the Texas Essential Knowledge and 
Skills for Languages Other Than English 

Language Proficiency 

^ defines language proficiency and proficiency levels; 
addresses the relationship between accuracy and 
proficiency; describes novice, intermediate, and 
advanced proficiency levels 

TEKS for LOTE 

✓ describes what all students should know and be able 
to do in LOTE according to the five Program Goals of 
Communication, Cultures, Connections, Comparisons, 
and Communities; provides "learning snapshots" 
from selected classrooms 

Implementation 

✓ provides helpful information about implementing 
LOTE programs at the district and classroom levels 

Frequently Asked Questions, Abbreviations & 
Acronyms, References, Index 

Appendices 

^ includes sample course outlines, selected resources, 
and other helpful supplementary material 
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Inclusion of 
all students 



Language learning 
benefits everyone 



Guiding 

Principles 



A Texas Framework for Languages Other Than English is 

based upon a set of guiding principles, or key statements 
about the learning and teaching of languages other than 
English. These guiding principles are supported by language 
education research and experience as well as by a strong 
commitment to the importance of languages as part of all 
students' educational program in our schools. 




Acquiring languages other than English is 
essential for all students. 



Language learning is for everyone and its applications are 
countless. Throughout the United States the importance of 
knowing languages other than English is recognized not 
only for the benefits it brings students in an academic 
setting, but also for the benefits it brings to individuals and 
communities as we interact with others locally and around 
the world in business and in social situations. The people 
of Texas speak numerous languages and represent many 

1 ^ 
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Guiding Principles 



All students can learn 
languages 



Students communicate 
and interact with 
people from other 
cultures 



Students develop 
thinking skills 



different cultures; they have long valued the richness that 
Texas' heritage and culture bring to their state. 

In the past, courses in languages other than English were 
geared primarily toward college-bound students. However, 
this trend is changing. Given the opportunity, all students 
are capable of and can benefit from learning other languages. 
Data from standardized tests of reading and math in 
Cincinnati, the state of Louisiana, and Milwaukee show that 
traditionally disadvantaged groups gain an educational 
advantage through instruction in languages other than 
English. Students with strong LOTE instruction in the early 
elementary grades scored consistently higher than those 
with no LOTE instruction (Muller, 1989; Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction, 1996). The advantage that proficiency 
in LOTE provides in today's world has made learning 
languages increasingly important for all students. 

When students acquire another language, they gain the 
skills that allow them to communicate effectively in that 
language. They can engage in conversations for business 
and social purposes. By reading and writing the language, 
they can come to understand the thoughts, feelings, and 
ideas of others. Through LOTE, students learn to use 
language to interact with people from other places and 
cultures. 

The skills and knowledge acquired through the study of 
languages other than English are transferable to other areas 
of the curriculum and strengthen students' intellect while 
enhancing their lives. Acquiring a new language helps 
students gain important thinking and reasoning skills, for 
example, as students ask and answer questions; express 
opinions; and summarize, synthesize, and evaluate materi- 
al. Language learning is a building process; students 
progress by applying what they have learned to new situations. 
As they learn languages, students develop memorization 
skills using stored information to create and communicate 
in meaningful ways. Learning the structural differences 
between new languages and one's native language requires 
abstract reasoning, mental flexibility, and creative problem 
solving. 
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Students strengthen 
first language skills 



Students learn 
about other cultures 



Students learn 
about themselves 



Students enhance their first language skills as they learn 
their second language. They develop better listening skills 
by paying careful attention to the sounds and rhythms of 
the new language. They improve their speaking skills as 
they practice new sounds, paying attention to diction and 
pronunciation. Students in the LOTE classroom are constantly 
engaged in using language, gaining practice working with 
partners and speaking in front of large groups. These are 
valuable skills they can apply with increased confidence in 
their first language. Learning to decode and decipher another 
writing system helps students increase reading, writing, 
and problem-solving skills, equally applicable in the native 
language. In addition, language learners gain metalinguistic 
skills, that is, skills that enable them to think about languages 
and how they work, thus facilitating acquisition of additional 
languages and deepening their appreciation and understanding 
of their first language. 

By learning a language, students gain access to the 
culture(s) associated with that language. Using the necessary 
tools and communication strategies, they are able to identify 
cultural concepts and traits. In addition, students learn 
about everyday life and social institutions, contemporary 
and historical issues, works of literature and art, and 
scientific innovations. Having access to new and different 
types of information expands and enhances the knowledge 
students gain in other disciplines, allowing language students 
to bring new insights to the content of other subject areas. 
Language students learn to see the perspectives beneath the 
surface of the culture. 

The experience of learning a second language also increases 
awareness of self and others. As students get into the habit 
of looking beyond their customary cultural and linguistic 
"borders," they develop insight into their own language 
and culture and learn to treat others with respect. This 
promotes cross-cultural communication and understanding, 
and expands students' sense of community. 

Students who graduate from high school knowing more 
than one language are better prepared to participate in the 
international community and marketplace of the twenty- 
first century. Through learning languages, students become 
better prepared to interact with others and to extend their 
influence and participation in the world. In addition to the 
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Student 

Variables 



First language 
acquisition and further 
language acquisition 
follow similar patterns 



Age and 

developmental 

stage 



Multiple intelligences 
and individual learning 
styles 

10 



practical advantages that knowing languages brings, studying 
LOTE is enjoyable and brings personal fulfillment for many 
students. 




Multiple student variables affect how 
students acquire languages. 



When children learn their native language, they construct 
that language in the real world. They use the language to 
convey particular meaning and for specific purposes. Similarly, 
acquiring a new language involves using previously 
acquired language skills within a context of meaningful and 
purposeful communication (Omaggio, 1993). Whether a 
preschooler, teen, or adult, students of all ages must inter- 
nalize a language's components (such as its sound system, 
basic lexicon, and grammatical structures). In addition, 
language learners must have many opportunities to practice 
the language so as to develop effective communication 
strategies and culturally appropriate ways of interacting in 
the new language. All students can learn languages; the 
process of acquiring one's first language is very similar to 
how one acquires other languages. Still, it is critical that the 
instructional process match the students' particular learning 
variables. 

The age and developmental stage of the learner is one 
variable that affects language acquisition. Elementary 
students can acquire language by actively listening and 
participating in real and meaningful contexts, such as 
storytelling, hands-on presentations using science or math- 
ematics or social studies content, interactive songs, and chil- 
dren's games. Young learners should use their new language 
in conversations about topics that interest them. Reading 
and writing should support and reinforce what was learned 
in listening and speaking activities. To develop language 
skills, early elementary students rarely need explicit instruc- 
tion in syntax (Krashen & Terrell, 1983). 

Multiple intelligences and individual learning styles play a 
role in how students acquire language. As students mature, 
their individual language acquisition styles emerge. Auditory 
learners acquire language best by listening to oral presentations. 
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Prior knowledge 
and experience 
with language 


music, and tapes. Visual learners benefit from pictures, 
diagrams, models, maps, and the written word. Those who 

learn kinesthetically like to move 
around-for example through dancing 
Chart. role-playing — thus connecting 

language to movement. Most students, 
however, learn and retain knowledge best through a combi- 
nation of learning styles and intelligences (Gardner, 1993). 

Prior knowledge and experience with language and content 
also influence how students learn in language classrooms. 
The language studied may be the native language for some 
students while, for others, it could be their first experience 
with a language other than English. All students bring some 
type of language experience to the language learning classroom. 
Some students enter LOTE programs with well-developed 
listening and speaking skills in the target language that can 
become the foundation for literacy in that language. They 
will build upon the native language skills they bring and 
benefit from opportunities for further development in the 
skill areas of reading and writing. 


Emotional and 
affective factors 


Finally, there are emotional and affective factors that influence 
language acquisition. Students' motivation, self-confidence, 
and level of anxiety can have an impact on how they learn 
languages. Students are motivated when the content is 
meaningful and purposeful. They are more apt to practice 
language when they feel comfortable, are free to make the 


1 


mistakes necessary for gaining 
For more information on language skills, and are encouraged 

affective factors that ^j^g jjsks necessary to create 

influence language learning, 

see Krashen's Affective Filter meaning in another language 
hypothesis (Krashen, 1995). (Krashen, 1995; Larsen-Freeman 

& Long, 1991). 


Learning disabilities 


Students who are identified as learning disabled because of - 
difficulties in areas such as storing, processing, or producing 
linguistic information often experience challenges in learn- 
ing languages. Reading and writing will present difficulties 
for students with certain types of learning disabilities, such 
as dyslexia or language-based learning disabilities (LLD). 
Teachers need to be alert to adaptations needed so that stu- 
dents with these difficulties can show what they do know 
and can do. Different forms of assessment may be necessary. 
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For these students especially, immersion programs and / or 
instructional approaches that place particular emphasis on 
hearing, seeing, writing, manipulating, physically acting out, 
and connecting visuals with the language are recommended. 

Teachers respond to the different variables affecting how 
students acquire languages by using a variety of instruc- 
tional strategies. These strategies help students learn more 
effectively and develop communicative proficiency or the 
ability to use language for purposeful communication. The 
chart below (Table 2.1) suggests strategies teachers can use 
in response to the variables affecting language acquisition 
described in this guiding principle. 

T 


Variables Affecting 


Instructional 



Language Acquisition Strategies 



age and developmental stage choose age-appropriate experiences, 

topics, contexts, materials 



diverse learning styles 


employ various instructional strategies 
including auditory, visual, and kinesthetic 
techniques 



prior general knowledge build on knowledge and experiences 

acquired outside of the classroom 



prior linguistic knowledge provide multiple points of entry into 

language programs; choose activities 





where students can demonstrate various 
levels of proficiency 


emotional and affective 
factors 


create classroom environments where 
students are motivated and feel comfortable 
taking risks and making mistakes necessary 
for acquiring language 


learning disabilities 


use approaches that allow these students to 
be successfully included in the language 
learning experience, e.g., approaches that use 
and have students employ a combination of 
skills 



Table 2.1: Teacher Strategies for Student Variables 
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Advanced 

Proficiency 



Real-world applications 
for advanced language 
proficiency 



Lifelong learning 



Language as an 
important job skill 




Knowing languages other than English at 
advanced proficiency levels upon graduation 
benefits students and society. 



When students graduate from high school knowing a 
language in addition to English at an advanced proficiency 
level, they are able to use that language for real-world 
applications in the community, on the job, and in their 
personal lives. Real-world applications 
of LOTE include reading and wriHng S IHiSd 

letters or reports, giving presentations, proficiency, 

conducting business over ^e telephone 

for work or educational purposes, reading newspapers from 
around the world to stay up on current events, and using 
mail or the Internet for making lasting friendships. 

In school, students of LOTE develop the skills to become 
lifelong learners. Outside of school, students use these skills 
and the language to stay current about world events via 
newspapers, magazines, television, and the Internet. They 
enrich their personal lives by reading books and enjoying 
programs and presentations in other languages. They use 
LOTE to communicate with other people with personal 
messages via e-mail locally and internationally. 

Knowing more than one language is an increasingly desirable 
job skill. It is not enough for students to graduate simply 
being able to use a language to say their names, talk about 
the weather, and ask where they can find the post office. 
Tomorrow's graduates need to reach advanced levels of 
proficiency; such proficiency allows them to use technology, 
work, travel, interact with people across cultures, and 
participate in a world of selling products and ideas. It is the 
goal of the TEKSfor LOTE that students will be able to 
achieve advanced proficiency in a language other than 
English. This is possible only when programs begin early, 
preferably in elementary school; however, different learners 
and different programs will lead to different levels of 
achievement in regard to this goal. Proficiency is closely 
related to the length of time a student studies and practices 
the second language. 
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Students of classical 
languages obtain 
linguistic skills and 
historical perspective 



Knowing languages 
strengthens our society 



Benefits of 

Extended 

Sequences 



Developing proficiency 
takes time 



Classical language learners benefit from advantages including 
and in addition to those mentioned above. Students of classical 
languages enrich their English vocabulary and develop a 
basis for better understanding modern languages. Also, by 
learning about the ancient world, they gain a sense of 
where we have been and how we have changed throughout 
history and an appreciation for western cultures of past 
times. 

On a national level, a multilingual populace strengthens our 
society by expanding its members' sense of community. 
When individuals are able to use language to cross linguistic 
and cultural boundaries, they gain an understanding of , 
each other's similarities and differences and learn to treat 
each other with respect. 




LOTE programs that start in elemental^ 
school and continue uninterrupted through 
high school allow students to reach 
advanced levels of proficiency and benefit 
students in other academic and social arenas. 



Studies show that developing advanced language proficiency 
requires an extended period of time so that students have 
ample opportunities to experience and practice the language 
in meaningful communication. Students who begin their 
course of study early, i.e., in elementary school, have a better 
chance of developing an advanced level of proficiency and 
of being able to use LOTE effectively (Curtain, 1990; 
Omaggio, 1993). 

The simple truth is that learning to communicate in another 
language takes time. The goals set out in the TEKS for LOTE 
for advanced proficiency simply cannot be reached in two 
or three years of language study. Given enough class time 
and a good instructional program, students can start the 
study of a language in middle or high school and do well; 
however, it is unlikely that they wUl reach a level of proficiency 
required for most real-world applications. Data from the 
testing of Texas students in their third year of high school 
language study show that some students do reach the 
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intermediate level of language proficiency in speaking and 
listening, but even students from homes where the language 
studied is spoken rarely move into the advanced level 
without strong language instruction in the early grades 
(Texas Education Agency, 1995). Even though native language 
learners also need literacy instruction in the elementary 
grades in order to reach an advanced level of proficiency in 
high school, their advantage is that the total number of 
years of instruction needed to reach this proficiency is less 
than non-native language learners require. 



The opportunity to achieve advanced proficiency is not the 
only reason to start learning languages in elementary ^ 
school; language study is beneficial to elementary-age 
students for other reasons as well. Research studies (as cited 
by Lipton, 11-12, 1995) attest to the following: 



Learning languages in 
childhood has benefits 
beyond communicative 
proficiency 



❖ Children have the ability to learn and excel in 
the pronunciation of a foreign language. 

❖ Children who have studied a foreign language 
in elementary school achieve expected gains 
and some have even higher scores on stan- 
dardized tests in reading, language arts, and 
mathematics than those who have not. 

❖ Children who have studied a foreign language 
show greater cognitive development in such 
areas as mental flexibility, creativity, divergent 
thinking, and higher-order thinking skills. 

❖ Children who have studied a foreign language 
develop a sense of cultural pluralism (open- 
ness to and appreciation of other cultures). 

❖ Children studying a foreign language have an 
improved self-concept and sense of achieve- 
ment in school. 

❖ Elementary school foreign language study has 
a favorable effect on foreign language study 
later on in high school and college, whether it 
is the same language or another. 



According to some theories of cognitive development, it is 
preferable that children start learning other languages 
before they reach the age of ten. Popular media such as 
Newsweek and Time featured articles summarizing this 



ERIC 
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Starting language 
learning before age ten 
provides numerous 
advantages 



Long-term students of 
LOTE perform well on 
standardized tests 



Learning a second 
language at an early 
age enhances native 
language development 

i 



research shows that there is a "critical period" in childhood 
when language learning, and pronunciation acquisition in 
particular, occur with relative ease (Lenneberg, as cited in 
Larsen-Freeman «fe Long, 1991; Oyama, as cited in Ellis, 
1986). Others have found that age ten is a crucial time "in 
the development of attitudes towards nations and groups 
perceived as other," before children 
begin to restrict their thinking to a more 
stereotyped view of people they see as 
different from themselves (Curtain & 

Pesola, 1994). 

Students enrolled in LOTE programs score statistically higher 
on standardized tests conducted in English. A study by the 
Admission Testing Program of the College Board showed 
that students who have studied a second language earn 
higher Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores than those who 
have not, particularly on the verbal section of the test. In 
fact, the longer the students had studied LOTE, the better 
the SAT scores (Eddy, as cited in Weatherford, 1986). 



For more information 
see “Your Child’s 
Brain,” Newsweek 
(Begley, 1996) and 
“Fertile Minds,” Time 
(Nash, 1997) 



Learning another language enhances a child's linguistic 
abilities in his or her native language. Children can learn 
much about their native language by learning the structure 
of other languages. Similar vocabulary between languages 
also helps children reinforce the meaning of new words in 
their native language and the new language. Experimental 
studies that compared children participating in second lan- 
guage immersion classes and children educated exclusively 
in the native language showed no long-term delay in native 
language development for those chil- 
dren in immersion classrooms. Anoth- 
er study showed that by the fifth year 
of an immersion program, students 
academically outperform all compari- 
son groups and remain high academic achievers throughout 
their schooling (Holobow et al., Swain & Lapkin, as cited in 
Met, 1993). Learning a second language strengthens rather 
than hinders a child's first language. 



See Chapter Five for 
more information on 
types of immersion 
programs. 
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Maintaining and expanding the language of 
native speakers benefits the individual and 
society. 



In many schools in Texas there is a large group of students 
who have a background in the LOTE being taught. While 
Spanish speakers represent the vast majority of speakers of 
LOTE in Texas, growing numbers of students come to 
school every year speaking a variety of other languages as 
well. These students are called "heritage" speakers by some 
experts in language education. All of these students possess 
some knowledge of and functional ability in the language. 
These students are valuable linguistic and cultural resources 
and their language skills should be expanded and 
strengthened. Students should know that the language they 
bring from home has value at school. They should be made 
to feel comfortable enough in a classroom setting to use the 
language in an uninhibited fashion. 



Since students with home backgrounds in languages other 
than English have varying abilities and proficiencies and 
varying amounts of motivation to learn the language, 
instruction in the language should take into account the 
previous knowledge and language experience that these 
students possess. It is important for school districts to 
recognize that these students have instructional needs that 
are different from those of the traditional foreign language 
student and may require a 
curriculum specially developed 
for them. For example, many 
districts offer Spanish for 
Spanish Speakers (SSS) courses 
that offer students with home background in Spanish, i.e., 
those who hear Spanish at home, an important opportunity 
to further develop and strengthen their Spanish skills, while 
simultaneously benefiting their use of English. For more 
information on students with home background in LOTE 
and SSS programs, please see pages 81-84. 



For more information look for a 
forthcoming revision of the Texas 
Education Agency publication 
Espanol para el hispanohab- 
lante: funcion y nocion. 
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Offering a 
Variety of 
Languages 




Students shotdd have oppoidtinities to develop 
proficiency in a variety of languages. 



In addition to English, there are currently dozens of languages 
used by the people of Texas. These languages include, but 
are certainly not limited to, Arabic, Chinese, Czech, Danish, 
French, German, Greek, Hungarian, Indie, Italian, Japanese, 
Khmer, Korean, Laotian, Native American languages, 
Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Tagalog, Vietnamese, and Yiddish. Moreover, the ten most 
frequently-spoken languages other than English in the United 
States include languages such as Spanish, Chinese, Tagalog,^ 
Italian, and Vietnamese (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990). 

In states like Texas where Spanish is a commonly spoken 
language, limited resources may cause communities to 
choose Spanish as the only language offered in a PreK-12 
sequence. Nevertheless, considering the vast array of 
languages used in Texas and in the United States and 
considering the relative and emerging world importance of 
some of the less commonly taught languages, school districts, 
as often as possible, should find ways to offer students the 
opportunity to learn a variety of languages. Knowledge of 
languages such as Chinese, Japanese, and Russian is becoming 
more and more important as countries and states that use 
these languages come to the forefront of international rela- 
tions and the world economy. 

For optimum learning, school districts should provide 
students with opportunities to study at least one language 
other than English in an extended sequence starting in 
elementary school and continuing through high school. 
Shorter sequential programs should, of course, remain 
available. Ideally, districts should offer PreK-12 programs in 
some of the less commonly taught languages; however, if 
such programs are not feasible, districts should begin by 
offering high school programs in these languages and 
progress from there. Opportunities to study third and 
fourth languages also should be provided in high school; 
then students can pursue higher levels of proficiency in 
these languages at post-secondary institutions. 
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Learning languages other than English is 
interdisciplinary. 



Language 



Learning languages other than English enlarges the base of 
knowledge available to a student. All students can add to 
their educational experience by using another language for 
interdisciplinary connections within the school curriculum. 
Students who have skills and knowledge in LOTE have 
expanded access to information that is not always available 
to those who only speak English, such as materials from 
Germany about acid rain that a student might use for a 
science report. In the LOTE classroom, students are able to 
access sources in the language being studied that add 
insight to the rest of the curriculum, such as a French 
perspective on World War II, or a Japanese perspective on 
cooperative management in a company. Students of LOTE 
have the advantage over their monolingual peers of 
expanded resources and knowledge. 



Content from other disciplines is incorporated into the 
LOTE curriculum as a vehicle for communicating in the 
language. In addition, students gain insights into other 
subject areas by studying original works in LOTE, such as a 
newspaper for social studies or poetry for English language 
arts. Using the language, students might: 




❖ study world history, historical figures, cultural 
variation, and geography, which reinforce 
social studies skills 

❖ study mathematical terms and concepts and 
compare weights and measures, which 
reinforce mathematical skills 

❖ learn computer and software terminology by 
producing a variety of documents and use 
other technological equipment for worldwide 
communications, which reinforce a variety of 
technology skills 

❖ use reading, writing, and speaking processes, 
which reinforce English language arts and 
reading skills 

❖ study business terminology and sociolinguistics, 
which support social and business communi- 
cation skills 
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❖ learn about climate, weather, and environmen- 
tal factors, which reinforce scientific skills 

❖ expand their vocabulary in content areas 

Students will use language in these activities at a level 
appropriate to their age, grade, and language ability. 



Increased 

Cultural 

Understanding 




Languages other than English enable students 
to better understand other cultures. 



Learning about and experiencing other cultures is an inte- 
gral part of studying languages other than English. In addi- 
tion to the traditional ways of studying culture, i.e., study- 
ing the facts, events, famous people, and monuments of the 
culture, culture in language instruction is now generally 




understood to include the perspectives (how people per- 
ceive things), the practices (what people do), and the prod- 
ucts (what people create, both tangible and intangible) of a 
society. In other words, the LOTE discipline has grown to 
value and encompass a fuller, more comprehensive under- 
standing of culture. One resulting goal for the language 
classroom is using traditional aspects of cultures to better 
understand their products, practices, and perspectives. The 
diagram above illustrates how the products, practices, and 
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of a culture are interrelated. The components, or "gears", of 
culture (products, practices, and perspectives) are mechanisms 
that perform specific functions within the complete 
"machine" that is culture. The gears are interlinked and 
dependent upon one another to make culture "function", 
and therefore exist, as we know it. 

Using products, practices, and perspectives to frame the 
study of culture represents a relatively new way of thinking 
about culture for most language teachers. Perspectives, in 
particular, may be a difficult concept to grasp. In fact, not 
all teachers of LOTE will know all of the perspectives of a 
given culture, e.g., their values and attitudes. The goal is to 
teach about observing and analyzing cultural information 
in order to determine what the perspectives of individuals 
and groups in the culture are. Studying the cultural perspectives 
behind the behavioral patterns of people in that culture 
(practices) and behind the tangible and intangible creations 
of art; literature; dance; music; and social, economic, and 
political institutions (products) creates a balanced approach 
to understanding a culture. 

A great deal of information about other cultures can be 
gained through the study of disciplines such as the social 
sciences and the arts. Language study is unique, however, 
as it empowers learners to engage in meaningful, direct 
interaction, both orally and in writing, with members of 
other cultures and to experience culture through language. 
The perspectives, practices, and products of culture, 
whether historical or contemporary, can be discussed and 
shared with members of the actual culture from which they 
originate. The "insider's view" that is cultivated by inter- 
acting with a culture is a true catalyst for cross-cultural 
understanding. 

As students observe and analyze the interdependence of 
perspectives, practices, and products of a culture, they 
become more aware of similarities and differences among 
cultures. Students explore their own cultures in the context 
of exploring others, thus becoming reflective learners adept 
at using their newly-acquired, cross-cultural vision. 
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Language 

Proficiency 



Language 

Proficiency 



anguage proficiency is the ability to use language for 



purposeful communication. Proficiency describes what 
students are able to do with language using the skills of lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, writing, viewing, and showing. 
Participating in class discussions, reading literature, playing 
educational games, giving oral presentations, or watching a 
video of a news report are examples of purposeful commu- 
nication in an educational setting. 

Language proficiency should not be confused with achieve- 
ment. Achievement, which is also important for students, 
looks only for students to develop mastery of the content of 
instruction such as grammar and vocabulary in a particular 
course. An emphasis on developing proficiency in LOTE 
classrooms, however, prepares students to use language in 
practical and meaningful ways in addition to mastering the 
content necessary for such communication to take place. 
Achievement is a part of gaining proficiency. Teachers con- 
tinuously need to move students beyond just learning the 
elements of language to using them proficiently for pur- 
poseful communication. 
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Language proficiency is not developed in a strict linear 
progression, a progression of equal-sized blocks of material 
learned and tested. Rather, language proficiency develops 
when practice is guided repeatedly over time to help students 
gain confidence and fluency in different language functions. 
Teachers plan classroom activities to help students get closer 
and closer to authentic use of language structures and 
vocabulary, knowing that students' experimentation with 
language will falter as structured support (such as written 
sheets to guide pair work) is removed, but will then 
progress again as students stretch to creatively apply their 
language tools. In this section, key Progress Checkpoints 
along the path of proficiency are described. These check- 
points carmot be precisely equated with year-long courses, 
since experience makes clear that students do not neatly 
reach a new checkpoint at the end of each school year. The 
pathway is constant, but the time it takes each student to 
reach each checkpoint is not. These Progress Checkpoints 
help guide the teacher and students to know first the goals 
for designing developmental activities and second the signs 
showing that students are reaching a given checkpoint. In 
this way, the Progress Checkpoints will guide curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment. 



The specified Progress Checkpoints in the TEKSfor LOTE 
represent different learning stages also known as proficien- 
cy levels (novice, intermediate and advanced). An inverted 
triangle is often used to show that as students advance from 

Progress Checkpoint to Progress 

i,,u^roro?fal°gua;e Checkpoint, the amount of time 
development. ^nd practice needed to reach the 

next stage increases. A student can 
move relatively quickly through the early stage of mimicking 
memorized words and phrases, a stage that is limited, 
controlled, and comfortable. To move into later stages, 
characterized by flexible, challenging, and creative use of 
language, requires longer periods of practice and an 
increasingly meaningful volume of experiences. 
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Gaining proficiency is a process that requires repeated 
exposure and opportunities to practice new language func- 
tions, vocabulary, and structures; to receive feedback; and to 
use skills in increasingly sophisticated contexts. A topic 
introduced at one level might reappear in the next as a chal- 
lenge in a new context; learners reach for the next level as 
they begin to control the tasks of the present level. "Mas- 
tery" does not come two or three weeks after material is 
introduced, but rather after the student has had many 
opportunities to practice the material in meaningful ways. 
In addition, students do not "wake up" one day having 
changed Progress Checkpoints; instead, they move through 
stages within the Progress Checkpoint (e.g., novice-low, t 
novice-mid, novice-high) as they progress toward the next 
Progress Checkpoint by showing increasing control over 
and consistency in the use of the language proficiency char- 
acteristics at the next checkpoint. 

Accuracy and 
Proficiency 
Levels 



At different levels of proficiency, students exhibit different 
degrees of accuracy. Novices, for example, may repeat 
memorized phrases with nearly perfect grammar and pro- 
nunciation. As they begin to combine these learned phrases 
in an effort to build more creative ones, accuracy initially 
declines. Temporary fluctuations in accuracy normally 
accompany increases in skill development. As students 
grow more secure in their understanding of another culture, 
their ability to behave in culturally appropriate ways 
increases. The overall goal is to gradually use and mesh cul- 
tural and linguistic skills with increasing accuracy in order 
to obtain a high level of language proficiency. 



Accuracy is the degree to which communication is struc- 
turally correct and culturally appropriate (The College 
Board, 1996). In real-life situations, communication occurs 
without complete structural precision, that is, grammar mis- 
takes do not necessarily equate to lack of communication. 
However, a high degree of accuracy, including communicat- 
ing in a socially and culturally appropriate manner, is very 
important to achieving high levels of proficiency. 
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The Inverted Triangle of Language Development: 
Progress Checkpoints and Proficiency Levels 



Advanced learners satisfy the requirements 
of school and work situations and 
narrate and describe in 
paragraph-length discourse. 




Intermediate learners create 
sentences to ask and answer 
questions, communicate about 
personal history or leisure 
activities, and meet basic 
survival needs. 



Novice learners use 
single words, phrases, 
and common 






expressions they 


/ / 
/ 


have learned on j 




basic, everyday / 


/^/ 


topics. / 


/// 



Illustration 3.1 



Students of classical languages can reach 
an advanced level of proficiency in reading 
and use the skills of listening, speaking, 
and writing to enhance the reading skills. 
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Progress 
Checkpoints: 
Modern and 
Classical 
Languages 



Novice 
Levels I-II 




Novice 

V 



Progress Checkpoints describe what students should know 
and be able to do at the end of each level of proficiency. The 
following descriptions help students, teachers, and parents 
know how well students should be able to perform the 
Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than 
English. These Progress Checkpoints provide an overall 
view of the expectations for student performance at critical 
points along the language learning continuum. As students 
progress, they may experiment with and show some ability 
in language characteristics normally beyond their proficien- 
cy level; however, for most students their consistent and 
independent use of the language follows the progression 
from novice, through intermediate, to advanced. Progress 
Checkpoints will influence the design of class activities and 
assessment by providing a broad focus for the evaluation of 
student work. 



Using age-appropriate activities, students develop the abili- 
ty to perform the tasks of the novice language learner. 

The novice language learner, when dealing with familiar 
topics, should: 

▼ understand short utterances when listening 
and respond orally with learned material; 

T produce learned words, phrases, and sen- 
tences when speaking and writing; 

T detect main ideas in familiar material when 
listening and reading; 

T make lists, copy accurately, and write from 
dictation; 

T recognize the importance of communicating in 
a culturally appropriate manner; and 

▼ recognize the importance of acquiring accura- 
cy of expression by knowing the components 
of language, including grammar. 



Students of classical languages use the skills of listening, speaking, and 
writing to reinforce the skill of reading. For an adaptation of these 
Progress Checkpoints for classical languages, see Appendix D. 
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Language Proficiency 



Intermediate Using age-appropriate activities, students expand their abil- 
Levels III-IV Perform novice tasks and develop their ability to per- 

form the tasks of the intermediate language learner. 



The intermediate language learner, when dealing with 
everyday topics, should: 




T participate in simple face-to-face communica- 
tion; 

T create statements and questions to communi- 
cate independently when speaking and writ- 
ing; 

T understand main ideas and some details of 
material on familiar topics when listening and 
reading; 

T understand simple statements and questions 
when listening and reading; 

T meet limited practical and social writing 
needs; 

T use knowledge of the culture in the develop- 
ment of communication skills; 

T use knowledge of the components of lan- 
guage, including grammar, to increase accura- 
cy of expression; and 

T cope successfully in straightforward social and 
survival situations. 



In survival situations, students can satisfy basic needs 
within another culture. 



^ In classical languages, the skills of listening, speaking, and writing are used in Level III to 
reinforce the skill of reading. Students of classical languages should reach intermediate 
proficiency in reading by the end of Level III. Students of classical languages use the skills of 
listening, speaking, and writing to reinforce the skill of reading. See Appendix D for an adap- 
tation of these Progress Checkpoints for classical languages. 



Advanced 
Levels V-VII 



Using age-appropriate activities, students master novice 
tasks, expand their ability to perform intermediate tasks, 
and develop their ability to perform the tasks of the 
advanced language learner. 
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Language Proficiency 



The advanced language learner of modern languages, when 
dealing with events of the concrete world, should: 




T participate fully in casual conversations in cul- 
turally appropriate ways; 

T explain, narrate, and describe in past, present, 
and future time when speaking and writing; 

T understand main ideas and most details of 
material on a variety of topics when listening 
and reading; 

T write coherent paragraphs; 

T cope successfully in problematic social and 
survival situations; 

T achieve an acceptable level of accuracy of 
expression by using knowledge of language 
components, including grammar; and 

T apply knowledge of culture when communi- 
cating. 



Advanced 
Levels V-VII 
Classical 
Languages 



The advanced language learner of classical languages reads 
and comprehends authentic texts of prose and poetry of 
selected authors. The skills of listening, speaking, and writ- 
ing are used to reinforce the skill of reading. Students of 
classical languages may reach advanced proficiency in read- 
ing during Level IV. (A student who completes a College 
Board Advanced Placement 



course or the International 
Baccalaureate in Latin should 
reach advanced proficiency in 
reading during Level IV.) 



For an adaptation of these 
Progress Checkpoints for 
classical languages, see 
Appendix D. 



Sample 
Grade Level 
Activities for 
Progress 
Checkpoints 



These sample grade level activities provide a glimpse of 
what an observer might see happening in LOTE classrooms. 
As beginning language students try to achieve the knowl- 
edge and skills described in the Progress Checkpoints, they 
will show their achievement in different ways that are age- 
appropriate and matched to their own cognitive develop- 
ment. The following sample activities provide examples of 
teaching strategies that are focused on the TEKS for LOTE. 
These activities could be applied to different Program Goals 
of the TEKS for LOTE, blending the practice of communica- 
tion skills with the context of learning culture, seeking inter- 
disciplinary connections, making comparisons, and apply- 
ing these skills in community settings. 
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Language Proficiency 



Sample Novice Novice learners use words, phrases, and expressions they 
Activities learned on basic, everyday topics. 

Elementary 

Here are some examples of how novice learners in elemen- 
tary school use the language. These learners may: 

T introduce themselves and answer questions 
about their age, where they live, and the peo- 
ple in their families 

T talk about favorite toys, pets, and activities 
T listen to and comprehend simple story books 
T play games on the playground 
T put on puppet shows 
T use learned words and phrases to list and 
write short sentences 

T label articles in the classroom, colors on the 
spectrum, and places on maps where the lan- 
guage is used 

T sing songs and perform dances from the cul- 
ture 




i 



Middle School and High School 



Here are some examples of how novice learners in middle 
school and high school use the language. These learners 
may; 




Y 



T communicate about topics appropriate to their 
age, such as school schedules 
T communicate while engaging in an organized 
sport 

T conduct a survey on students' favorite enter- 
tainers 

T exchange information about self, family, and 
school life with students from the culture via 
simple notes, e-mail, or audio and \ddeo tapes 
T dramatize a typical shopping experience using 
culturally appropriate behavior 
T read (or scan) the employment section of a 
newspaper in the language being studied and 
then list job opportunities where knowledge of 
more than one language is useful 
T collect and display newspaper clippings con- 
cerning political, economic, and / or cultural 
topics and give the main idea 
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Language Proficiency 



Sample 

Intermediate 

Activities 




Sample 

Advanced 

Activities 




Intermediate learners create sentences to ask and answer 
questions, to communicate about personal history or leisure 
activities, and to meet basic survival needs. 

Middle School and High School 

Here are some examples of how intermediate learners in 
middle school and high school use the language. These 
learners may: 

T demonstrate and narrate a simple scientific 
experiment, such as the use of magnets 
T use mathematical skills to indicate the cost of 
preparing a dinner in the culture or cultures 
being studied 

T write and present a skit about a shopping 
expedition in the culture being studied 
T read descriptions of several jobs and then cre- 
ate mock resumes to include with applications 
for a job 

T write a summary putting narrative events in 
sequence after viewing a familiar video or film 
T develop and present a plan for a real or imagi- 
nary trip to a place where the language stud- 
ied is used, including an itinerary, hotel 
accommodations, and tours 
T research opportunities in higher education in 
countries outside the U.S. where the language 
is used 



Advanced learners satisfy the requirements of school and 
work situations and narrate and describe in paragraph- 
length discourse. 

Middle School and High School 

Here are some examples of how advanced learners in middle 
school and high school use the language. These learners may: 

T initiate, sustain, and close conversations 
T read a novel, summarize its plot, and analyze 
characters' motivations and conflicts 
T view or listen to a news report from a country 
about an event of international importance 
and compare and contrast coverage of the 
same event in the local media 
T research and give a presentation about leading 
environmental concerns in a country where 
the language is spoken 
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Introduction 
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ERIC 



Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills 
for Languages 
Other Than English 



A Texas Framework for Languages Other Than English is 
inextricably tied to the Texas state student content and 
performance standards, the Texas Essential Knowledge and 
Skills for Languages Other Than English (TEKS for LOTE). 

The standards describe what all students should know and 
be able to do in the LOTE discipline. The TEKS for LOTE are 
organized around five "knowledge and skills", or Program 
Goals: Communication, Cultures, Connections, Compar- 
isons, and Communities. 



SEDL’s Project ExCELL, the organization responsible for coordinating 
the development of TEKS for LOTE for State Board of Education 
consideration, owes a debt of gratitude to the National Standards 
Project in Foreign Language Education for the development of 
Standards for Foreign Language Learning: Preparing for the 
21st Century. The five C’s paradigm and many of the guiding 
principles found in the TEKS for LOTE have much in common 
v\/ith the national document, w/hich is grounded in research on 
how/ students acquire a second language and represents a 
consensus across the foreign language profession about what 
students should know and do in a language. 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Interrelationship 
of the Five 
Program Goals 



The five Program Goals form the foundation of current 
LOTE programs. The first goal, Communication, is the 
vehicle by which students reach the other four goals. 
Cultures, Connections, Comparisons, and Communities. In 
language classrooms, students are always communicating. 
Communication is the vehicle students use to become 
linguistically proficient. What students communicate about 
(topics, themes, literature, etc.) and in what contexts their 
communication takes place (in person, in writing, via the 
Internet, etc.) can be viewed as the content of the LOTE 
subject area. 



Cultu 



res 



Connections 



/ gain knowledge \ 


make connections with \ 


and understanding 




other subject areas and 


of other cultures 




acquire information 



reading, 
and 



develop insight 
into the nature of 
language and 
culture by comparing 
the student’s own language 
and culture to another 



Communication 

use”the/^ills of\ 
listening,/ speaking, \ 



writing, viev\^ng 
showing 



participate in 
''communities at home 
'^nd around the world 
by using languages 
other than English 



Comparisons 



Communities 



Illustration 4.1: Interrelationship of the Five Program Goals 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 

Program Goals: The content of the five C's 

Each of the five C's is made up of specific content areas. For each content area, there are 
Knowledge and Skills, Performance Expectations, Example Progress Indicators, Learning 
Snapshots, and Progress Checkpoints. These are discussed below. 



Communication 


Cultures 


Connections 


□ Interpersonal mode □ Practices and Perspectives 


□ Access to Information 


□ Interpretive mode □ Products and Perspectives 


□ Other Subject Areas 


□ Presentational mode 






Comparisons 




Communities 


□ Nature of Language 


□ Within and Beyond the School 


□ Concept of Culture 


□ Personal Enrichment and Career 


□ Influence 


Development 



TEKSfor LOTE : Components in the Framework 



A general statement describing what students should know and be able 
to do. These statements appear in the official TEKSfor LOTE (included 
as Appendix H). 

Statements describing what students are expected to know and be able 
to do at a Progress Checkpoint. These statements appear in the official 
TEKSfor LOTE (Appendix H). 

Illustrations of what students might do to show their progress in meet- 
ing the Performance Expectations outlined in the TEKS for LOTE. They 
provide sample descriptions of what a student should know and be able 
to do at the Progress Checkpoints. The Example Progress Indicators are 
just that, examples; they are by no means limited to the few listed on 
the following pages. Example Progress Indicators were created for use 
in the Framework. These example progress indicators may not always 
apply to classical languages. For examples of progress indicators for 
classical languages at the three progress checkpoints, see Appendix D. 

Brief examples of real classroom activities that show what Program 
Goals, Knowledge and Skills, or Performance Expectations can look like 
when implemented. Teachers wrote the learning snapshots which were 
adapted for use in the Framework. Many of the learning snapshots can 
be adapted to all languages, proficiency levels, and grade levels. Usual- 
ly more than one knowledge and skill and performance expectation are 
reflected in the learning snapshots. 

The proficiency students should be able to demonstrate at novice, 
intermediate, and advanced language levels. Descriptions of the 
Progress Checkpoints appear in the official TEKS for LOTE, Appendix H. 



^ Knowledge 
and Skills 

✓ Performance 
Expectations 

^ Example 
Progress 
Indicators 



✓ Learning 
Snapshots 



T Progress 
Checkpoints 
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Communication skills are the primary focus of language 
study. These skills include the usual skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, as well as viewing and 
showing skills. Students develop communication skills by 
using knowledge of language and culture, communication 
strategies, learning strategies, and content from other subject 
areas. Through the Communication goal, students develop 
the skills necessary to manipulate the content of the other 
four Program Goals. 

Viewing means understanding and interpreting non-iinguistic 

communication iike gestures, seeing a presentation of a piay 
(and not just reading it), observing cuiturai practices and 
manifestations (e.g., noticing that French windows are 
different from American windows), iooking at cuiturai products, 
such as works of art, and gaining visuai information in 
addition to iinguistic information from advertisements and 
teievision programs, interpretation is the communication 
mode used primariiy for viewing. 

Showing inciudes expressing understanding of non-iinguistic eiements 



such as gestures, demonstrations of cuiturai practices, (e.g., 
dances), using graphics and iiiustrations with presentations, 
and roie-piaying. Presentation is the communication mode 
used primariiy for showing. 

The national English language arts standards link skills with 
their medium: reading and writing use written language, 
listening and speaking use spoken communication, and 
viewing and showing involve visual language: 

Being literate in contemporary society means being 
active, critical, and creative users not only of print and 
spoken languages but also of the visual language of film 
and television, commercial and political advertising, 
photography, and more. Teaching students how to 
interpret and create visual texts such as illustrations, 
charts, graphs, electronic displays, photographs, film, 
and video is another essential component of the English 
language arts curricula. Visual communication is part of 
the fabric of contemporary life. ... We must therefore 
challenge students to analyze critically the texts they 
view and to integrate their visual knowledge with their 
knowledge of other forms of language. By studying how 
visual texts work, students learn to employ visual media 
as another powerful means of communication. (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1996). 

The Texas Essentiai Knowiedge and Skiiis for Engiish 
Language Arts and Reading also provides content 
standards for viewing and representing in grades PreK-12. 
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Interpersonal mode 



Interpretive mode 



Presentational mode 



Communicative proficiency derives from control of three 
modes of communication: interpersonal, interpretive, and 
presentational. Students need practice in all three types of 
communication throughout a program in order to satisfy 
their most commonly expressed reason for taking a lan- 
guage class: to learn to communicate. 

In the interpersonal mode, there is direct exchange of com- 
munication between individuals, either listeners and speak- 
ers, or readers and writers. This mode calls for active nego- 
tiation of meaning among the individuals and requires a 
natural pattern of adjustment and clarification in order to 
achieve successful communication. Both receptive skills (lis- 
tening and reading, sometimes enhanced by viewing) and 
productive skills (speaking and writing, sometimes 
enhanced by showing) are required in the interpersonal 
mode. 

The interpretive mode includes the receptive skills of listen- 
ing and reading. The communicative source (e.g., the 
author, speaker, or actor) is not present or accessible; there- 
fore, negotiation of meaning is not possible. The listener or 
reader must determine the meaning by using prior knowl- 
edge of the language and culture, personal knowledge 
about the subject, learning strategies, and, perhaps, refer- 
ence materials. Interpretation of any medium is enhanced 
by viewing, whether of pictures, staging, setting, or body 
language. 

The presentational mode calls for the creation of formal 
messages, public speaking or an editorial, for example, to 
be interpreted by listeners or readers where there is no 
opportunity for active negotiation of meaning between lis- 
teners and speakers or readers and writers. The productive 
skills (speaking and writing) are used in this mode. The 
presentational mode is enhanced by the showing of non-lin- 
guistic elements such as photographs, gestures, demonstra- 
tions of cultural practices (e.g., dances, sports), the use of 
graphics or illustrations, and role-playing. 
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Communication 

Strategies 



Language Learning 
Strategies 



LOTE teachers make effective communication and learning 
strategies explicit in classroom instruction to help students 
become self-motivated, independent learners. 

Students need to learn strategies for communication, such 
as how to begin, sustain, and end conversations, how to 
stall for thinking time, how to use circumlocution to get 
around a communicative impasse, or how to avoid mistakes 
in grammatical structures not yet mastered. These skills go 
beyond learning vocabulary words and rules for pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, spelling, and punctuation. Learning about 
and using communication strategies is part of the Commu- 
nication Program Goal in the TEKSfor LOTE. 

Another part of communication is becoming aware of and 
using effective language learning strategies. For example, 
students learn to be persistent and creative in testing 
hypotheses when faced with oral or written communication 
they do not fully understand. They look for cognates to see 
if a word might be in the same family as a word they 
already know, keep reading or listening for further 
information to complete their understanding, and guess at 
meaning from context. Students learn to activate prior 
knowledge and apply it to the current task. They keep trying 
different ways to understand the oral or written communi- 
cation until they succeed, instead of simply trying the same 
ineffective techniques such as reading a passage over and 
over, thinking it will eventually make sense. 

Effective learners know how they learn best. They visualize 
new words and how they are related to each other, using 
mnemonic devices such as a formula or rhyme as an aid to 
remembering. They take risks in order to communicate their 
ideas, monitor their own language production for errors, 
and seek corrective feedback. 

The content and context of Communication are derived 
from the other four Program Goals: Cultures, Connections, 
Comparisons, and Communities, and should always be age- 
appropriate. 
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✓ Learning Snapshot 
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Communication: interpersonal mode 



✓ Knowledge and Skills 

The student communicates in a language other than English using the skills of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. 

•/ Performance Expectations 

WNovice ^Intermediate 'W Advanced 



The student is expected to 
engage in oral and written 
exchanges of learned 
material to socialize and 
to provide and obtain 
information. 



The student is expected to 
engage in oral and written 
exchanges to socialize, to 
provide and obtain infor- 
mation, to express prefer- 
ences and feelings, and to 
satisfy basic needs. 



The student is expected to 
engage in oral and written 
exchanges, including pro- 
viding and obtaining 
information, expressing 
feelings and preferences, 
and exchanging ideas and 
opinions. 



%/ Example Progress Indicators 



WNovice 

By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to; 

• introduce themselves 
and respond to 
biographical questions 

• express likes and 
dislikes about the 
immediate environment 

• use authentic menus to 
order food 



Wlntermediate 

By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to; 

• create and respond to 
questions in a simple 
conversation 

• survey others about 
their opinions on age- 
appropriate topics 

• plan a party menu 
which includes a 
variety of foods 



W Advanced 

By the end of the 
advanced level stu- 
dents are able to; 

• initiate, sustain, and 
close a conversation 

• compare and contrast 
their own school rules 
with those from other 
cultures 

• discuss what consti- 
tutes a healthy diet and 
its impact on health 
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Cominunicationt interpersonal mode 



Learning Snapshots 
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Communication: Interpretive mode 



^ Knowledge and Skills 

The student communicates in a language other than English using the skills of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. 

^ Performance Expectations 

WNovice T Intermediate YAdvanced 



The student is expected to 
demonstrate understand- 
ing of simple, clearly spo- 
ken, and written language 
such as simple stories, 
high-frequency commands, 
and brief instructions 
when dealing with familiar 
topics. 



The student is expected to 
interpret and demonstrate 
understanding of simple, 
straightforward, spoken 
and written language 
such as instructions, direc- 
tions, announcements, 
reports, conversations, 
brief descriptions, and 
narrations. 



The student is expected to 
interpret and demonstrate 
understanding of spoken 
and written language, 
including literature, on a 
variety of topics. 



^ Example Progress Indicators 



W Novice 

By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 

• create a visual to illus- 
trate some aspect of the 
language such as a folk- 
tale, song, or video 

• read authentic or 
teacher-produced pass- 
ports and complete a 
class roster with basic 
biographical informa- 
tion 

• list the descriptors of 
the main characters 
after viewing a familiar 
video 



W Intermediate 

By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• read a sample of the 
language such as a let- 
ter, poem, or interview 
and rewrite it as a jour- 
nal entry from the 
author, journalist, or 
interviewee 

• read descriptions of 
several jobs and create 
a mock resume to 
include with an appli- 
cation for one of those 
jobs 

• sequence important 
events after viewing a 
familiar film or video 



W Advanced 

By the end of the 
advanced level stu- 
dents are able to: 

• listen to interviews of 
two people and write a 
comparison of their 
beliefs, opinions, 
and/or feelings 

• read a course description 
for study abroad and 
compose an argument 
supporting participation 
in an exchange program 

• view a film or video 
and summarize the plot 
and/ or analyze the 
conflict(s) 
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Communication: interpretive mode 



✓ Learning Snapshots 
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Communication: Presentational mode 



Knowledge and Skills 

The student communicates in a language other than English using the skills of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. 



✓ Performance Expectations 



Y Novice 

The student is expected to 
present information using 
familiar words, phrases, 
and sentences to listeners 
and readers. 



Y Intermediate 

The student is expected to 
present information and 
convey short messages on 
everyday topics to listen- 
ers and readers. 



Y Advanced 

The student is expected to 
present information, con- 
cepts, and ideas on a vari- 
ety of topics to listeners 
and readers. 



•/ Example Progress Indicators 

YNovice Ylntermediate 



Y Advanced 



By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 



By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 



By the end of the 
advanced level stu- 
dents are able to: 



list the physical charac- 
teristics of a favorite 
person 

present the location of 
points of interest on a 
map 



• describe an everyday 
activity 

• give directions from a 
given point to a desti- 
nation 



• describe an incident 
that occurred in the 
past, such as an acci- 
dent, surprise, or 
problem 

• research a chosen locale 
and present the advan- 
tages and disadvantages 
of a trip to that site 
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Communication: Presentational mode 



^ Learning Snapshots 



LATIN ORATORY 

Teacher selects (or students 
select for themselves) passages 
from Latin literature to 
memorize. As they memorize 
the passages, students may 
work in teams to help one 
another with pronunciation. 
Students recite the passages 
before the whole class. The 
class, which has copies of the 
passage being read, judges 
the oratories and selects the 
best three speakers based on 
criteria such as pronunciation, 
poise, and clarity. The teacher 
awards the best speakers and 
encourages them to enter local, 
state, and national competitions. 

Clyde Lehman, Alan Abbe, and 
Stacy Nix; Northside ISO; 
Health Careers High School, 
Holmes High School, and Taft 
High School; Grades 9-12; 
Latin; Course Level lll-IV; 
Intermedia te- Advanced 
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Cultures 



er|c 



Students learn about and experience other cultures as an 
integral part of studying languages other than English. This 
includes studying and experiencing the following three 
cultural components of a society: 

❖ the perspectives (the way people perceive things; 
their attitudes and values) 

❖ the practices (what people do: their patterns of 
behavior) 

❖ the products (what people create, both tangible 
and intangible: their literature, art, music, 
tools, food, laws, games, etc.) 

Products include both the great accomplishments of a 
culture and the institutions that characterize how the society 
functions. This element has been referred to as "Big C" 
culture and includes art, music, dance, drama, poetry, and 
literature, as well as social, economic, and political systems. 

Cultural behavior is a vital component of communication. 
Inappropriate body language can convey an unintended 
meaning even when the words are correct (e.g., a gesture 
intended to be a "good-bye wave" could be confused with 
the "come here" gesture in Italian.) Unexpected behavior 
can cause one to misinterpret someone else's meaning (e.g., 
arriving "late" to an appointment may mean only that the 
person has a different understanding of time). 

Learning about and understanding cultures increases student 
motivation to learn the language, fosters divergent thinking, 
and connects language learning to other subject areas. In 
addition, the program goal of Cultures provides knowledge 
to enhance any future contacts with native speakers of the 
language studied, either informal (through friends or travel 
experiences) or formal (in business or professional contexts). 

Because novice level students may not have sufficient 
knowledge of the language to use it exclusively to discuss 
culture, teachers may choose to use English to help students 
understand and discuss the perspectives behind cultural 
practices and products. Students can then use this 
knowledge to apply in tasks matched to their ability to use 
the second language, such as listing practices that are 
common among speakers of English, speakers of the 
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language being studied, or speakers in both cultures. Inter- 
mediate and advanced level students, however, would use 
the language to learn about culture through the interpretation 
and discussion of authentic materials. For example, while 
novice-level students might speak in English about why Dia 
de los Muertos (Day of the Dead) is an important ritual in 
Mexico before applying that knowledge by matching 
contrasting phrases as descriptive of Mexico or of the United 
States, intermediate and advanced level students would 
interpret the unique cartoons and other Dia de los Muertos 
features in Mexican newspapers through discussion in 
Spanish. 



Resources that provide cultural information include videos, 
literature, periodicals, and guest speakers. Students should 
be made aware of the cultural context of language segments 
and taught to look for cultural 



information. As they role play, write 
stories, or conduct interviews, they 
should do so in a culturally 
appropriate manner. 



For more information on 
materials, see Appendix F, 
Suggested Materials for 
the LOTE Classroom. 



✓ Learning Snapshots 
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Cultures: Practices and Perspectives 



✓ Knowledge and Skills 

The student gains knowledge and understanding of other cultures. 



^ Performance Expectations 

WNovice T Intermediate W Advanced 



The student is expected to 
demonstrate an under- 
standing of the practices 
(what people do) and how 
they are related to the per- 
spectives (how people 
perceive things) of the 
cultures studied. 



The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
intermediate proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the 
practices (what people do) 
and how they are related 
to the perspectives (how 
people perceive things) of 
the cultures studied. 



The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the 
practices (what people do) 
and how they are related 
to the perspectives (how 
people perceive things) of 
the cultures studied. 



✓ Example Progress Indicators 



WNovice 

By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 

i 

• identify and illustrate a 
traditional custom or 
celebration 

• view a role play situa- 
tion and recognize cul- 
turally appropriate ver- 
bal and / or non-verbal 
expressions 



WIntermediate 

By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• view a video depicting 
a cultural celebration 
and write a short letter 
in the language describ- 
ing it and explaining its 
origin 

• produce a skit using 
culturally appropriate 
verbal and / or non-ver- 
bal expressions such as 
gestures, greetings, and 
idiomatic expressions 



W Advanced 

By the end of the 
advanced level stu- 
dents are able to: 

• read a short passage 
about the origins of a 
custom or cultural cele- 
bration in the language 
and do a presentation 
on it using the lan- 
guage 

• discuss inappropriately 
used verbal and non- 
verbal expressions and 
analyze the cultural 
implications 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Cultures: Practices and Perspectives 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Cultures: Products and Perspectives 



✓ Knowledge and Skills 

The student gains knowledge and understanding of other cultures. 



✓ Performance Expectations 

WNovice Y Intermediate 



Y Advanced 



The student is expected to 
use the language to 
demonstrate an under- 
standing of the products 
(what people create) and 
how they are related to 
the perspectives (how 
people perceive things) of 
the cultures studied. 



The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
intermediate proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the 
products (what people 
create) and how they are 
related to the perspectives 
(how people perceive 
things) of the cultures 
studied. 



The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the 
products (what people 
create) and how they are 
related to the perspectives 
(how people perceive 
things) of the cultures 
studied. 



✓ Example Progress Indicators 

YNovice YIntermediate 



Y Advanced 



By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 



By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 



By the end of the 
advanced level students 
are able to: 



use a visual to identify 
the major resources, 
products, and contribu- 
tions and their cultural 
importance 
collect and display 
newspaper clippings 
concerning political, 
economic, and / or cul- 
tural topics 



• locate products of the 
region studied and, 
using the language, 
explain their cultural 
significance 

• use the language to list, 
describe, and prioritize 
political, economic, 
and / or cultural con- 
cerns 
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• research the relationship 
between the use of nat- 
ural resources and their 
impact on the environ- 
ment, then use the lan- 
guage to debate the 
pros and cons of 
resource allocation 

• use the language to 
interview an informed 
person (e.g., university 
professor, consulate, 
employee, etc.) on polit- 
ical, economic, and cul- 
tural issues and report 
findings 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Cultures: Products and Perspectives 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 




Knowledge of other languages and cultures provides the 
tools and context for connecting with other subject areas 
including the arts, health, social studies, sciences, mathematics, 
and English, for example. In Connections, students use the 
language to acquire information and reinforce other areas of 
study. 

Acquiring languages other than English becomes more 
relevant and engaging to students when it serves as a vehicle 
for the development of ideas and acquisition of information 
on topics from other disciplines and the students' personal 
interests. Using another language to connect with other 
disciplines provides learners with the skills and interests to 
look beyond the limits of their immediate circle of experience 
and to see how language skills apply to education and other 
real-world concerns. Language skills also provide students 
increased access to the whole range of information available 
internationally through print, the Internet, satellite technology, 
and video. 

Students make connections in different ways at different 
grade levels. Because linguistic development (native language 
and other languages) and other cognitive development take 
place simultaneously in the early elementary grades, examples 
of connections appropriate for younger learners could 
include learning the basic concepts of the solar system, the 
parts of a plant, or the life cycle of a butterfly completely in 
the second language. In middle school, students might 
experiment with Connections through a historical role-play 
using the second language. For example, German students 
could set up an Ellis Island-type immigration station with a 
twist — non-language students play the role of the immigrants 
in the late 1800's while German students operate the station 
in German. At the high school level, intermediate and 
advanced students often create their own personal connections, 
with the language teacher serving as a coach. Students may 
apply their second language skills to acquire information 
about food exports in international agribusiness, original 
French research on AIDS, or contemporary Chinese musical 
opera. 

In immersion and content-based language programs, stu- 
dents develop language skills by using the language as a 
medium for learning other school subjects. In LOTE programs. 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



students not only connect to other subject areas, but use 
their new language to gain access to information available 
only in the language and to hear and read artistic works in 
their original, untranslated forms. 



✓ Learning Snapshots 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Connections: Access to Information 



✓ Knowledge and Skills 

The student uses the language to make connections with other subject areas and to 
acquire information. 



^ Performance Expectations 

WNovice T Intermediate 



'W Advanced 



The student is expected to 
use resources (that may 
include technology) in the 
language and cultures 
being studied to gain 
access to information. 



The student is expected to 
use resources (that may 
include technology) in the 
language and cultures 
being studied at the inter- 
mediate proficiency level 
to gain access to informa- 
tion. 



✓ Example Progress Indicators 



Y Novice 

By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 

watch a travel video 
and make a list of 
places they would like 
to visit 

read a variety of food 
advertisements in the 
language to extract 
basic information in 
connection with diet 
(calorie content/ fat 
content) 



YIntermediate 

By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• watch a travel video 
and prepare an oral 
report in the language 
about a chosen place of 
interest 

• using the language, 
develop a daily meal 
plan for each meal 
requiring low-calorie 
and low-fat intake 
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The student is expected to 
use resources (that may 
include technology) in the 
language and cultures 
being studied at the 
advanced proficiency 
level to gain access to 
information. 



Y Advanced 

By the end of the 
advanced level stu- 
dents are able to: 

• watch a travel video 
and use the language to 
design a brochure 

and / or make a multi- 
media presentation 
about a chosen place of 
interest 

• use the language to 
compare information 
regarding diet from two 
pamphlets produced by 
different health associa- 
tions 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Connections: Access to Information 



✓ 



Learning Snapshots 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Connections: Other Subject Areas 



✓ Knowledge and Skills 

The student uses the language to make connections with other subject areas and 
acquire information. 

Performance Expectations 

TNovice T Intermediate YAdvanced 



The student is expected to The student is expected to 
use the language to use the language at the 

obtain, reinforce, or intermediate proficiency 

expand knowledge of level to obtain, reinforce, 

other subject areas. or expand knowledge of 

other subject areas. 

✓ Example Progress Indicators 



YNovice 

By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 

• illustrate and label a 
timeline of an historical 
period previously stud- 
ied 

• name or illustrate ani- 
mals and plants that 
exist in a particular 
region or country previ- 
ously studied or 
reviewed 

• make a list of the prices 
of foods in dollars and 
match it against the 
currency of the cul- 
ture(s) being studied 



WIntermediate 

By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• present a skit in the lan- 
guage about an histori- 
cal event previously 
studied 

• use the language to 
describe, in a simple 
paragraph, an animal 
or plant that is indige- 
nous to a particular 
region or country previ- 
ously studied or 
reviewed and explain 
its importance to the 
region 

• use mathematical con- 
cepts to indicate the 
cost of preparing a din- 
ner to celebrate a holi- 
day in the culture or 
cultures being studied 
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The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level to obtain, reinforce, 
or expand knowledge of 
other subject areas. 



Y Advanced 

By the end of the 
advanced level students 
are able to: 

• use the language to 
make an oral history or 
videotape an interview 
conducted showing the 
impact of an historical 
event on the lives of the 
people who witnessed it 

• use the language to 
investigate and report 
on the endangered 
species of a particular 
country or region previ- 
ously reviewed or studied 

• use the language to cre- 
ate, compare and con- 
trast, and discuss 
graphs demonstrating 
the types of food and 
cost of food in different 
regions of a country or 
countries where the 
language studied is 
spoken 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Connections: Other Subject Areas 



✓ Learning Snapshots 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 




Learning another language enhances one's understanding 
of the nature of language and culture. Students use this 
knowledge to compare languages and cultures, and to 
expand insight into their own language and culture. 

A natural result of learning another language is the 
comparison of the language being learned with the native 
language. As a result of these comparisons, students focus, 
often for the first time, on how their own language functions 
(e.g., gender or the placement of adjectives). They gain a 
deeper understanding of vocabulary through the study of 
cognates and derivatives. Such comparisons also highlight 
the differences between languages and help students to 
understand that there are many different ways to 
communicate the same idea. The insights gained from 
language comparisons enable students to be better language 
learners. 

The same type of comparisons occur when it comes to 
cultures. Students learn about different traditions, customs, 
and practices, as well as discover that they share many 
things in common with people of another culture. Students 
realize how one culture can have an impact upon another 
culture. 

Exploring cultural concepts with limited language skill 
requires activities that ask students to interpret materials for 
their main ideas and to present information in formats that 
match their language ability, such as listing. Activities can 
be designed that help students express complex cultural 
comparisons with simple language. For example, students 
can be asked to check their comprehension or insight on a 
cultural topic by responding to statements with a check in 
the appropriate column: this is common in the United 
States, this is common in the foreign country, or this is 
common in both cultures. As students progress through a 
LOTE program, their growing sophistication in cultural 
insights will be matched by their growing sophistication in 
using the LOTE. 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Comparisons: Nature of Language 



i/ Knowledge and Skills 

The student develops insight into the nature of language and culture by comparing the 
student's own language and culture to another. 



✓ Performance Expectations 



"WNovice 


Y Intermediate 


Y Advanced 


The student is expected to 
demonstrate an under- 
standing of the nature of 
language through com- 
parisons of the student's 
own language and the 
language studied. 


The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
intermediate proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the 
nature of language 
through comparisons of 
the student's own lan- 
guage and the language 
studied. 


The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the 
nature of language 
through comparisons of 
the student's own lan- 
guage and the language 
studied. 


✓ Example Progress 


Indicators 




WNovice 


YIntermediate 


Y Advanced 


By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to; 


By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 


By the end of the 
advanced level stu- 
dents are able to: 


• identify shared and / or 
different writing con- 
ventions such as alpha- 
bets, capitalization and 
punctuation, and word 
order of the two lan- 
guages 

• recognize phrases and 
idioms unique to the 
language being learned 


• examine a short pas- 
sage to identify lan- 
guage conventions 
which are different 
from those of English 

• cite examples of phras- 
es and idioms that do 
not translate directly 
from one language to 
the other 
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• identify and apply in 
writing appropriate lan- 
guage conventions that 
communicate ideas 
which would be 
expressed differently in 
English 

• generate and use 
appropriate phrases or 
idioms to communicate 
an idea, then compare 
and contrast them to 
similar structures in 
English 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Comparisons: Nature of Language 



✓ Learning Snapshots 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Comparisons: Concept of Culture 



^ Knowledge and Skills 

The student develops insight into the nature of language and culture by comparing the 
student's own language and culture to another. 



✓ Performance Expectations 



W Novice 

The student is expected to 
demonstrate an under- 
standing of the concept of 
culture through compar- 
isons of the student's own 
culture and the cultures 
studied. 



W Intermediate 

The student is expected 
to use the language at the 
intermediate proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the con- 
cept of culture through 
comparisons of the stu- 
dent's own culture and 
the cultures studied. 



W Advanced 

The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the con- 
cept of culture through 
comparisons of the stu- 
dent's own culture and 
the cultures studied. 



^ Example Progress Indicators 



Y Novice 

By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 

• view pictures, e.g., 
from a magazine, and 
make a list of the per- 
ceived differences 
between the culture 
being studied and the 
home culture 

• dramatize a shopping 
experience exemplify- 
ing culturally appropri- 
ate behavior 



Y Intermediate 

By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• watch a video and com- 
pare cultural patterns 
of their own culture to 
the culture studied 

• watch a video about 
shopping in the culture 
being studied and 
explain the similarities 
and differences with 
student's own culture 

'V 

• X 



Y Advanced 

By the end of the 
advanced level stu- 
dents are able to: 

• read scenarios illustrat- 
ing patterns of a culture 
being studied and 
explain why misunder- 
standings can occur 

• role play a shopping 
excursion which 
involves a cultural 
complication 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Comparisons: Concept of Culture 



✓ Learning Snapshots 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Comparisons: influence 



\/ Knowledge and Skills 

The student develops insight into the nature of language and culture by comparing the 
student's own language and culture to another. 



\/ Performance Expectations 



W Novice 

The student is expected to 
demonstrate understand- 
ing of the influence of one 
language and culture on 
another. 



^Intermediate 

The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
intermediate proficiency 
level to demonstrate 
understanding of the 
influence of one language 
and culture on another. 



Y Advanced 

The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level to demonstrate 
understanding of the 
influence of one language 
and culture on another. 



Example Progress Indicators 



W Novice 

By the end of the 
novice level students 
are able to: 

• list foods from the cul- 
ture which are popular 
in their own 

• read a short passage 
and recognize the cog- 
nates of another lan- 
guage to deduce mean- 
ing in context 



YIntermediate 

By the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• use regular mail or e- 
mail to ask and answer 
questions with a native 
speaker pen pal to com- 
pare foods from the pen 
pal's culture with simi- 
lar ethnic foods in the 
students culture 

• read an adapted or 
authentic text and cre- 
ate a derivative word 
tree for selected verbs 



Y Advanced 

By the end of the 
advanced level students 
are able to: 

• create a cookbook of 
American foods which 
originated from another 
culture 

• read several short sto- 
ries and / or poems 
relating to one topic 
and create a derivative 
dictionary based upon 
selected vocabulary 
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Comparisons: influence 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Communities 
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Learning languages other than English increases opportunities 
for participation in communities in Texas, in other states, 
and around the world. Students use languages to enhance 
their personal and public lives and to meet the career 
demands of the 21st century. 

Students may participate in Texas communities by attending 
cultural events or concerts, or visiting museums or exhibitions. 
As part of their language study, they may participate in or 
plan their own celebrations of the traditions of cultural and 
linguistic communities that are the same or different from 
their own. They may also use the language to converse with 
speakers of that language outside of class (e.g., helping a 
Spanish-speaking parent in the school office, or using 
Vietnamese to serve a patron at a restaurant, for example). 
Students may also participate in communities in other states 
and around the world by traveling or by using technology 
to inform themselves about other places, peoples, and 
cultures. 

In studying Communities, students learn how knowing 
more than one language is an asset for future career and 
business opportunities, and thus how it can expand their 
possibilities for employment. High school students may 
apply their language skills by tutoring elementary grade 
native speakers or by doing an internship during part of the 
school day in a business setting where the language being 
studied is used, such as in the international marketing section 
of a manufacturing company or in the international 
exchange center of a bank. In addition, knowing more than 
one language provides a means of future learning and 
personal enrichment. Regardless of the language studied, 
students of LOTE learn how to use languages to communicate 
across cultural borders, a skill that is applicable throughout 
one's life. 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



Communities: Within and Beyond the School 



i/ Knowledge and Skills 

The student participates in communities at home and around the world by using 
languages other than English. 



i/ Performance Expectations 

WNovice W Intermediate WAdvanced 



The student is expected to 
use the language both 
within and beyond the 
school setting through 
activities such as partici- 
pating in cultural events 
and using technology to 
communicate. 



The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
intermediate proficiency 
level both within and 
beyond the school setting 
through activities such as 
participating in cultural 
events and using technol- 
ogy to communicate. 



The student is expected to 
use the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level both within and 
beyond the school setting 
through activities such as 
participating in cultural 
events and using technol- 
ogy to communicate. 



i/ Example Progress Indicators 



W Novice 

At the end of the novice 
level students are able 
to: 

• exchange information 
about self, family, 
and / or school 

• integrate commonly 
used phrases in conver- 
sations beyond the 
classroom 



Y Intermediate 

At the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• write a letter and / or 
have a short conversa- 
tion about topics such 
as school or leisure 
activities with speakers 
of the language 

• prepare and / or per- 
form for a school, com- 
munity, or special cul- 
tural event 
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Y Advanced 

At the end of the 
advanced level students 
are able to: 

• communicate with 
members of other cul- 
tures regarding topics 
of personal interest, 
community or world 
concerns via letters, 
e-mail, audio and video 
tapes, or other media 

• analyze the impact of 
language and culture 
on the community 
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Communities: Within and Beyond the School 



^ Learning Snapshots 
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Communities: Personal Enrichment and Career Development 



✓ Knowledge and Skills 

The student participates in communities at home and around the world by using 
languages other than English. 



^ Performance Expectations 

YNovice Y Intermediate 



Y Advanced 



The student is expected to 
show evidence of becom- 
ing a lifelong learner by 
using the language for 
personal enrichment and 
career development. 



The student is expected to 
show evidence of becom- 
ing a lifelong learner by 
using the language at the 
intermediate proficiency 
level for personal enrich- 
ment and career develop- 
ment. 



The student is expected to 
show evidence of becom- 
ing a lifelong learner by 
using the language at the 
advanced proficiency 
level for personal enrich- 
ment and career develop- 
ment. 



^ Example Progress Indicators 



Y Novice 

At the end of the novice 
level students are able 
to: 

• list words, phrases, or 
expressions used while 
playing sports or games 
from a culture 

• list careers in which 
proficiency in more 
than one language and 
culture are important 



Ylntermediate 

At the end of the inter- 
mediate level students 
are able to: 

• investigate and pro- 
duce a skit on histori- 
cal, geographical, 
and/or biographical 
information about the 
sport or athletes from a 
specific culture 

• interview members of 
the community who 
demonstrate language 
proficiency and knowl- 
edge of cultural prac- 
tices in another lan- 
guage in their career 



Y Advanced 

At the end of the 
advanced level students 
are able to: 

• instruct others in the 
rules or strategies of a 
game or sport 

• participate in a career 
exploration, school, 
and / or work-related 
project that requires 
language proficiency 
and knowledge of cul- 
tural practices 
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Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 



ConilTUinities: Personal Enrichment and Career Development 



✓ Learning Snapshots 
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Inivlementation 



Length of 
Program 




T he combination of an early start and an extended 

sequence in LOTE programs may allow students to reach 
the advanced Progress Checkpoint, as the chart on the 
following page indicates. Not all students who begin 
learning a LOTE in elementary school will reach the 
advanced proficiency level; however, the earlier students 
start learning another language and the longer they stay in 
sequential LOTE programs, the higher the proficiency level 
they will attain. Conversely, it is very difficult to reach a 
proficiency level above novice-high/intermediate-low if the 
language program does not begin until high school. 



The level of proficiency achieved is also dependent upon the 
relative difficulty of the language being learned. Data from 
federal government language training 
of English-speaking adults categorize 
languages by the amount of intensive 
training needed to reach an ACTEL 
Advanced level of proficiency. 

Students of "Level 2" languages, such as German, take one 
and a half times as long to reach Advanced level proficiency 
as students of "Level 1" languages such as Spanish and 



See ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines in Appendix I 
for ACTFL’s definition of 
Advanced proficiency. 
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French. A "Level 4" language, such as Japanese, requires 
three times as much time as a "Level 1" language does to 
reach Advanced proficiency (Liskin-Gasparro, 1982). 
Additional factors include the type of program, the 
instructional strategies used, and the motivation of the 
student (Larsen-Freeman & Long, 1991). 



Districts that wish 
for their students to 
achieve advanced 
proficiency must 
design an extended 
sequence of learn- 
ing that begins in 
the early grades. 




PreK K1 23456789 10 11 12 

Entry Points 



Advanced High 
Advanced 

Intermediate-High 

Intermediate-Mid 

Intermediate-Low 

Novice-High 

Novice-Mid 

Novice-Low 



Proficiency 



Illustration 5.1: Sample Entry Points and Proficiency Levels Attained for Speaking, 
as Expected in Extended, Uninterrupted Learning Sequences 



The Less 
Commonly 
Taught 
Languages 



o 

ERIC 



Traditionally, students in Texas have studied French, German, 
Latin, and Spanish. To meet the needs of the 21st century, it 
is apparent that students should consider studying less 
commonly taught (LCT) languages. These languages 
include, but are not limited to, some of the most commonly 
spoken languages in the world, such as Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian. Leaders in the areas of business, 
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industry, and government stress that the United States has 
vital interests all over the globe, not just in Western Europe. 
There are many career opportunities for students who are 
proficient in an LCT language. 

The implementation of an LCT language program includes 
some challenges for the school and the students. When 
compared with English, many LCT languages use very 
different alphabets and / or writing systems, have very different 
syntax and phonology, have few, if any, cognates, and 
sometimes have a very different cultural context and 
perspective. Consequently, some of these languages are 
more difficult to acquire and require a longer sequence of 
study. ' 

The chart on page 74 that shows the impact of early start 
and length of study on proficiency attained would need to 
be adapted to consider the unique nature of languages. The 
lack of familiarity most students in the United States have 
with LCT languages coupled with the dissimilarity that 
these languages have with English make evident the need 
for an early start if students are to reach a useful level of 
LCT language proficiency. Additionally, it may require more 
persistence and effort to find authentic materials and native 
speakers. 

School administrators will need to consider that sometimes 
there are shortages of qualified teachers as well as fewer 
instructional resources for LCT languages. Nevertheless, 
there are a number of districts in Texas that have received 
grants to implement LCT language programs and these 
districts can serve as a resource to other districts. 



Selected 

Proficiency- 

Based, 

Sequential 

Language 

Programs 



The following section provides a look at some of the different 
types of elementary and secondary sequential language 
programs offered in Texas schools. 

Bilingualism and biculturalism that students bring to school are valuable 
assets upon which to build long sequences of instruction that produce 
truly bilingual, biliterate, and bicultural graduates. To attain this goal, 
programs in grades PreK-12 must be linked to post-secondary program 
options, for language learning is never done. Long sequences of 
instruction benefit not only the native speakers of languages other than 
English, but also the native speakers of English. The growing popularity 
of language immersion and two-way bilingual education programs has 
opened new doors which present opportunities for cooperation among 
LOTE, ESL, and bilingual educators. 
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Elementary School 

Program 

Descriptions 



Immersion 

Immersion programs teach language by using the language 
itself as a medium of instruction for other subjects. The 
usual curriculum activities from other subject areas 
(mathematics, science, social studies, arts, health, for 
example) are presented in the language. The amount of 
time spent in the language varies across programs from 
"partial" (e.g., 50%) to "total" immersion (100%). Students 
are exposed to the language every day. 



Two-Way Immersion or Dual Language 



Two-way immersion or dual language programs are similar 
to regular immersion programs except that the student 
body includes both English-only speakers and native speakers 
of the language. All students learn subject matter through 
both their "first" and "second" languages, benefiting from 
interactions with peers who are native speakers of the 
language new to them. The amount of instructional time 
devoted to each language varies by such factors as student 
needs, program design, and grade level. Decisions regarding 
instructional design should be made carefully in order to 
support program goals. 



i 




100% 

90% 



50% 



10% 

0 



Illustration 5.2: Two-Way Immersion; One Successful Model 
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The table on the preceding page illustrates one successful 
model for two-way immersion where students begin in 
kindergarten with 90% of instructional time delivered in the 
LOTE and 10% delivered in English; the amount of time 
devoted to English then increases by grade level until, at 
sixth grade, 50% of instructional time is delivered in English 
and 50% in the other language. 

Another frequently used model divides instructional time 
equally (50%-50%) between English and the LOTE at all 
grade levels. 

FLES (Foreign Languages in the Elementary School ) y 

In general, students in FLES programs meet three to five 
times a week (no fewer than three times per week) for periods 
ranging from 20 minutes to an hour or more (at least 75 
minutes per week). Sometimes FLES programs are “content- 
enriched," which means that some content from other subject 
areas is taught in the target language and the LOTE teacher 
is partially responsible for areas of the core curriculum. (See 
Table 5.1 for a description of some different FLES programs.) 



Middle School and 
High School 
Program 
Descriptions 



Continuation 

Continuation programs build upon the proficiency a student 
has acquired in elementary and / or middle school, or as a 
result of being a native speaker. 



Beginning Sequential 



Students may begin study of a second or third language 
(with no previous experience in that language) in middle or 
high school. 



Content-Enriched 



Students develop proficiency in the language while supple- 
menting their study of other subject areas. When a program 
is content-enriched, students use the language to reinforce 
and expand subject matter from other disciplines. They 
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Elementary School Percent of Time Spent 
Programs in LOTE Per Week 



Goals of the 
Program 



Total Immersion 
Grades K - 6 



approximately 100% 
(Time is spent learning 
subject matter taught in 
LOTE; language learn- 
ing per se is incorporat- 
ed as necessary through- 
out curriculum.) 



become functionally profi- 
cient in LOTE 

master subject content taught 
in LOTE 

acquire an understanding of 
other cultures 



Two-Way Immersion 
Grades K - 6 

Student population is 
made up of both native 
speakers of LOTE and 
English. 



at least 50% (Time is • 

spent learning subject 
matter taught in LOTE; * 

language learning per se ^ 

is incorporated as neces- 
sary throughout curricu- , 

lum.) 



become functionally profi- 
cient in LOTE 

master subject content taught 
in LOTE 

acquire an understanding of 
other cultures 

demonstrate grade level mas- 
tery of English 



Partial Immersion 
Grades K - 6 



approximately 50% 

(Time is spent learning 
subject matter taught in 
LOTE; language learn- 
ing per se is incorporat- 
ed as necessary through- 
out curriculum.) 



become functionally profi- 
cient in LOTE (although to a 
lesser extent than is possible 
in total immersion) 
master subject content taught 
in LOTE 

acquire an understanding of 
other cultures 



Content-based FEES 
(Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary 
Scjiool) 

Grades K - 6 



15 - 50% (Time is spent 
learning subject matter 
taught in LOTE; Ian- , 

guage learning per se is 
incorporated as neces- 
sary throughout curricu- • 

lum.) 



acquire proficiency in listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and 
writing LOTE 

use subject content as a vehi- 
cle for acquiring language 
skills 

acquire an understanding of 
other cultures 



FEES (Foreign Lan- 
guages in the 
Elementary School) 
Grades K - 6 



Rhodes, as adapted i 



5 - 15% (Minimum of 75 
minutes per week, at 
least every other day; 
time is spent learning 
the language per se.) 

Curtain & Pesola, 1994 



• acquire proficiency in listen- 
ing and speaking (degree of 
proficiency varies with the 
program) 

• acquire an understanding of 
other cultures 

• acquire some proficiency in 
reading and writing (empha- 
sis varies with the program) 



Table 5.1 Types of Sequential Elementary LOTE 




grams 
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already have some prior knowledge and experience with 
the content in English; in content-enriched instruction they 
further that knowledge in the language. 

Content-Based 

Students study one or more subject areas using only the 
language. When instruction is content-based, the language 
is the medium of instruction. Students use the language to 
acquire new information and knowledge from other subject 
areas. Immersion programs are content-based programs. 

Pacesetter Spanish 

This Level III course was designed by The College Board to 
provide challenging language tasks for all students. Its 
goals are to enable students to use their Spanish skills to 
acquire new information, to understand the cultures of 
Spanish-speaking peoples, and to participate in effective 
communication. The Spanish language is the vehicle of 
learning, not the focus. Students learn about the contributions 
of Spanish-speaking peoples in art, literature, music, science, 
math, economics, trade, and politics. Each of the six units is 
based on a central theme that requires students to think, 
listen, read, speak, and write in Spanish. Students work in 
pairs or small groups, as well as individually, to gain infor- 
mation and insights from authentic print and non-print 
materials. They use Spanish to investigate and analyze 
cultural information, to reach informed conclusions, and to 
synthesize and present their own views through discussion 
or in writing. The overt practice of language learning strategies 
empowers students to become autonomous, self-directed 
language learners. They monitor their own learning and 
engage in self-assessment through learning logs as well as 
through participation in peer evaluation. Formal assessment 
is done through portfolios. 

Advanced Placement Sequence 

The Advanced Placement (AP) Program for Languages 
Other Than English offers students the opportunity to pur- 
sue college-level studies while still in secondary school and 
to receive advanced placement, credit, or both in college. 
The specific courses available for students of LOTE are 
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French Language; French Literature; German Language; 
Latin; Vergil; Latin Literature; Spanish Language, and Span- 
ish Literature. The AP Program is open to any secondary 
school that is willing to organize the courses, foster teacher 
development, and administer the AP examinations. The AP 
courses typically begin at Level IV and continue through 
Level V. 

AP examinations qualify as advanced measures for the 
purposes of the Distinguished Achievement Program (DAP) 
in Texas. The DAP requires students to complete some com- 
bination of external college or professional level measures. 

A score of three or higher on the AP exam is necessary to 
qualify as an advanced measure. 

Subsidies are currently authorized at the state level to districts, 
teachers, and students who have an AP program: 

❖ a subsidy to districts for teacher training for 
AP courses 

❖ a partial reimbursement subsidy for the AP 
testing fee, based upon student need 

International Baccalaureate Sequence 

The International Baccalaureate (IB) Program is an interna- 
tionally recognized curriculum for students in the 11th and 
12th grades. Students have the opportunity to earn an IB 
diploma by completing and testing in six IB subjects, writing 
an extended research-based essay; performing 150 hours of 
organized service activities, and completing a critical thinking 
course called Theory of Knowledge. Among the six IB subject 
areas that must be completed are Language A (English or 
the student's native language) and Language B (a modern 
language which is spoken today). Students seeking the 
diploma must test in three of the six subjects at the higher, 
more challenging level, and three at the subsidiary level. 
Students who take IB courses without completing the entire 
diploma program may earn IB certificates by testing in 
selected IB subjects. For languages other than English, the 
most common languages included in IB programs are 
French, German, and Spanish. There also are two classical 
language programs, Latin and Greek, which are offered as 
part of the "Group 6 Electives." A portion of the IB examination 
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is based on performance demonstrated by the students 
through audio tape recordings. 

The IB Program is open to any secondary school that is willing 
to organize the courses, foster teacher development, and 
administer the IB examinations and that receives approval 
from the International Baccalaureate North America. 

Schools must apply to become an IB member school and 
meet rigorous qualification criteria and undergo evaluation 
of progress during the administration of the program as 
well. The IB courses begin at Level IV and continue through 
Level VII for LOTE. To be successful in these courses, 
students must have had a long sequence of language 
instruction. 

IB examinations qualify as advanced measures for the 
purposes of the Distinguished Achievement Program (DAP) 
in Texas, which has as one of its requirements for students 
the completion of some combination of external college or 
professional level external measures to qualify for the DAP. 
A score of four or higher on the IB exam is necessary to 
qualify as an advanced measure. 

Subsidies are currently authorized at the state level to districts, 
teachers, and students who have an IB program, including: 

❖ a subsidy for districts for teacher training for 
IB courses 

❖ a partial reimbursement subsidy for the IB 
testing fee, based upon student need 

Programs for 
Students with 
Home Background 
in Languages 
Other Than 
English 



Home Background (HB) LOTE programs expand the 
abilities of students with home background in a language 
other than English. Although the students, who are also 
known as "heritage" speakers, may not have studied their 
home language formally, they may possess a wide range of 
communicative abilities in the language, including knowl- 
edge about and experience in another culture. The range 
extends from those who are minimally functional in the 
language, often referred to as "passive bilinguals," to those 
who are completely fluent and literate. Spanish for Spanish 
Speakers programs (SSS), described below, provide an 
example of one popular program in Texas for students with 
HB in Spanish. 
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Examples of students with Home Background in LOTE 

❖ Students able to understand oral language, but 
unable to speak the language beyond single- 
word answers. 

❖ Students able to understand the language and 
communicate at a minimal level. These students 
may be able to read some items, but because of 
their limited vocabulary, they may not compre- 
hend much information. They may write what 
they are able to sound out, but errors are 
evident. 

❖ Students who can speak the language fluently 
but who have little to no experience with the 
language in its written form. 

❖ Students who have come to the United States 
from non-English-speaking countries. They can 
understand and speak the language fluently; 
however, their reading and writing skills may 
be limited due to lack of a formal education in 
their countries of origin. 

❖ Fluent bilingual students who can understand, 
speak, read, and write another language very 
well and have possibly received formal 
instruction in that language in the United 
States or another country. Since these students 
are usually more advanced in understanding 
and speaking the language than their English- 
speaking counterparts, the curriculum for 
beginning non-native speakers is inappropriate 
for these native speakers of the language. 

Home Background (HB)LOTE Program Goals 

❖ Students become cognizant of the linguistic 
strengths they possess. 

❖ Students develop a sense of pride in their her- 
itage by studying their language and culture. 

❖ Students expand their language skills in listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing and pro- 
ceed to add additional skills, using their lan- 
guage in new applications. 

00 
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which standard and non-standard language 
should be employed and comfortably adjust 
their language accordingly 
❖ Students receive opportunities to become bilin- 
gual, biliterate, and bicultural. 

Home Background LOTE Program Levels 

Programs for students with HB in LOTE can include several 
levels of instruction, based upon the individual needs of 
each district. For example, an HB in LOTE I class would be 
for students who understand the language, but have mini- 
mal or no oral language ability. An HB in LOTE II class ^ 
might include students who understand and speak some of 
the language. Students who understand, speak, read and 
write the language might be in an HB in LOTE III class, 
with students showing more advanced literacy skills mov- 
ing to an HB in LOTE IV class. Another option is compact- 
ing LOTE I and LOTE II into one course and LOTE III and 
LOTE rv into another so that students study only the parts 
of each course they need. 

Spanish for Spanish Speakers Program 

It is important to recognize that Spanish speakers in Texas 
represent a valuable academic, intellectual, and economic 
resource. This resource can be developed through special- 
ized programs of instruction that capitalize on the linguis- 
tic, cultural, and intellectual strengths of Spanish-speaking 
students; these programs are known as Spanish for Spanish 
Speakers programs. 



What Native Speakers are Saying (LE. Nieto, personal communicatbn, May, 1997) 



"/ could not believe that I was 
the only one who could explain 
to the lady that the accident 
was not her fault! She could 
only speak Spanish and 
nobody but me understood 
her!" 



(Level I student) 



"I thought I knew Spanish 
because we speak Spanish at 
home. After studying Spanish 
for a year, my mind is full of 
wonder and admiration for my 
language and culture. " 



(Level II student) 



"I know that I am a valuable 
asset to my community. I am 
biliterate and bicultural. What is 
more important, I am proud of 
who I am because I speak the 
language of Cervantes' Quijote 
as well as that of Shakespeare's 
Romeo . " 

(Level III student) 
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Since these students are usually more advanced in compre- 
hending and speaking Spanish than their English-speaking 
counterparts, the curriculum for beginning non-native 
speakers of Spanish is inappropriate for native speakers of 
the language. This Spanish for Spanish Speakers program of 
instruction will meet the needs of this portion of the student 
population and ensure their motivation and retention in 
Spanish classes. 



The TEKSfor LOTE can be consulted in developing curricu- 
lum for the Spanish speakers. Although it may not always 
be feasible, the best arrangement for teaching Spanish to 
Spanish speakers is in specialized classes consisting exclu- 
sively of native speakers of the language. This allows the 



See Appendix B, Sam- 
ple Course Outlines: 
Spanish for Spanish 
Speakers. 



teacher to maintain instruction primarily 
in the target language and to structure 
activities and materials commensurate 
with the language proficiency of the 
students. 



The Home Background goals on pages 82-83 are broad 
enough to allow districts to develop the curriculum to meet 
their students' needs. Since native speakers usually function 
at a higher level, the overall focus of the SSS program 
should be to provide the students with a well-structured 
curriculum designed to promote and further develop their 
existing functional proficiency in the language. 



Nonsequential 

Language 

Programs 



Course offerings under the rubric of nonsequential LOTE 
courses may be taught by districts outside the standard 
Levels I- VII sequential program. Two categories of courses 
are approved for districts to offer: Cultural and Linguistic 
Topics and Exploratory Languages. 



Cultural and Linguistic Topics 

Cultural and Linguistic Topics may be offered at the ele- 
mentary, middle, or high school level for one-half to one 
credit with no prerequisites. These courses address the his- 
tory, geography, cultural aspects, and/or linguistic aspects 
of selected regions or countries. 
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Exploratory Languages 

Exploratory Languages courses may be offered at the ele- 
mentary, middle, or high school level for one-half to one 
credit with no prerequisites. They are most typically offered 
early in the middle grades, usually at Grade 6 or Grade 7. 
These courses provide students with the opportunity to 
investigate, compare, contrast, and come to appreciate a 
variety of languages and cultures or to value the study of 
another language. This type of experience is especially valu- 
able as it allows students to decide which language(s) they 
may wish to study later in greater depth. 

Although nonsequential courses are not geared toward the 
development of language proficiency, they do offer a good 
opportunity for the enrichment of students who may not be 
able to fit language courses into their schedule or who are 
uninterested in pursuing a sequential program in language. 



When placing students in middle school and high school 
courses, the LOTE teacher, in cooperation with the guidance 
counselor, should consider the entry level of each individ- 
ual student. Students entering established programs with 
home language ability and/ or previous instruction in the 
language should be tested, receive credit, and be placed 
according to their demonstrated proficiency level. The chart 
below illustrates the approximate correlation between 
course levels and proficiency levels; the chart is just a 
guideline, so not all students fit strictly into this scheme. 



High School Course Levels 


Proficiency Levels 




(as defined by ACTFL) 


Levels I and II 


Novice 


Levels III and IV 


Intermediate 


Levels V, VI, and VII 


Advanced 
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In order to reach Levels V and above students will need to 
begin their study of a language in middle school or elementary 
school. Middle school programs that include only some 
exploration of languages will not provide sufficient instruction 
for students to go beyond Level IV in high school. Middle 
school programs that focus on the same Level I functions in 
at least grades seven and eight will make it possible for 
students to enter Level II in ninth grade. The only way for 
students to attain Advanced level proficiency by the end of 
high school (Level V and above) is to begin language study 
in elementary grades. 

Proficiency levels in classical languages will reflect students' 
reading ability, the interpretive skill. Speaking, listening, 
and writing, the interpersonal skills, reinforce the reading 
skill. Therefore, for classical languages, students reach inter- 
mediate proficiency in reading by the end of Level III and 
advanced proficiency in reading by the end of Level IV. 

Credit by Examination 

In the state of Texas, credit by examination must be offered 
free of charge to students at district-designated times and 
dates for acceleration purposes and to earn credit for a 
particular course or grade without having prior formal 
instruction. If the examination score is 90% or higher, the 
score must then be entered on the academic achievement 
record. 

Credit by examination may be offered if the district adopts 
such a policy to address students who have prior instruction 
in a course. This could apply, for example, to students 
coming in with experience in earlier bilingual education 
classes or from summer programs or educational experiences 
abroad, as well as to students who have failed courses or 
have had excessive absences (refer to specific district policy). 
When students are given course credit based on a criterion- 
referenced examination selected by the district, the score is 
recorded on the students academic achievement record. In 
the case of LOTE, such assessment should address the 
Essential Elements of the course for 
which the student wishes to 
receive credit. During the 1998-99 
school year, the TEKS for LOTE will 
replace the Essential Elements. 
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Students entering a district from an unaccredited school, 
from another state, or from another country may have their 
records examined to determine appropriate placement 
and / or credit. Although districts are not required to use 
examinations to verify credit from these student records, 
they may use a variety of methods to verify the content of 
the courses for which the transfer student has received cred- 
it. Districts may opt, for example, to have a policy to test 
foreign exchange students with a criterion-referenced test in 
areas where some prior instruction has taken place and 
grant credit based on the examination score. Districts may 
opt, in cases of prior formal instruction, to make the deci- 
sion to grant credit based purely on professional judgment 
about the content of the prior instruction. 



Some school districts schedule courses in different configu- 
rations of “blocks" rather than in traditional, daily 45-55 
minute periods. Popular models of block scheduling 
include (but are not limited to); 

❖ a four-block schedule where courses run for a 
semester with students taking four 90-minute 
classes, five days a week 

❖ a rotating block schedule where courses run all 
year, with students taking one set of four, 90- 
minute classes on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday (A) and another set of four, 90-minute 
classes Tuesday and Thursday one week (B) , 
then rotating the schedule so that students 
take (B) classes on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday and (A) classes Tuesday and Thursday 
the next week 

❖ a combination block where, for example, 
students have two, 100-minute blocks in the 
morning and continue with 45-55 minute class 
periods in the afternoon 

A Sample lesson plan for a 90-minute block is included as Appendix E. 
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I 




Questions to Consider Regarding Block Scheduling and 
LOTE 

When high school faculties are involved in the process of 
deciding which, if any, form of block scheduling to adopt, it 
is important for all teachers to be involved in the planning 
process. Teachers of LOTE should be proactive by involving 
themselves positively in faculty discussions and decision 
making on the block scheduling issue. In so doing, teachers 
of LOTE may wish to consider the following questions in 
regard to their discipline; 

❖ Are language courses offered sequentially? 

Students should have the option to continue 
language study without long lapses of time in 
between. Extended time lapses may have an 
adverse affect on the level of proficiency stu- 
dents are able to attain. 

❖ Are language courses available to all students at all 
proficiency levels? 

Courses should be available to all students, 
novice through advanced (including AP stu- 
dents), in a variety of languages. This will help 
ensure that the needs of both those students 
with prior experience in the language (such as 
students continuing in a long sequential lan- 
guage program, transfer students, or native 
speakers) and students new to a LOTE (such 
as those wishing to begin a new language later 
in their high school career) are met. 

❖ Does the schedule promote development of language 
proficiency? 

Some LOTE teachers are concerned about the 
possible impact of scheduling on the develop- 
ment of language proficiency. Language profi- 
ciency most often develops during long, unin- 
terrupted sequences of language instruction. 

Because language instruction in longer blocks 
of time is relatively new in U.S. public educa- 
tion, national data addressing this concern are 
largely anecdotal rather than research-based. 
However, many European countries have 
taught languages in block schedules, with pos- 
itive results, for decades. 
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Is there adequate planning time for teachers? 
Moving from traditional 45-minute class peri- 
ods to longer periods requires a different kind 
of class preparation, including working with 
the team of LOTE teachers to determine articu- 
lation (i.e., smooth transition from one level to 
another in a progressive fashion), course con- 
tent, and academic pacing among courses. In 
addition, longer blocks of class time create 
more opportunities for teachers to make con- 
nections with other subject areas. LOTE teach- 
ers, therefore, must have sufficient individual, 
departmental, and cross-curricular planning 
time. 




Will teachers receive adequate professional develop- 
ment on how to teach for longer blocks of time? 

Daily lesson plans for traditional 45-55 minute 
class periods vary greatly from those for longer 
blocks of instruction. Teachers should receive 
adequate professional development in the con- 
tent, pacing, and instructional strategies and 
materials that are most effective for use in longer 
blocks of time. 



Class Size 




Based on research showing the impact of reduced class size 
on student achievement, some states, such as California, 
Texas, and Wisconsin, have funded a reduction in class size 
in some elementary grades. Strong evidence comes from 
Tennessee's Project STAR (Student /Teacher Achievement 
Ratio), that while the addition of a teacher's aide in classes 
of 25:1 resulted in modest student improvement, gains were 
far greater when class size was reduced to 15:1. The follow- 
up Lasting Benefits Study found that those who had spent 
time in small classes were still ahead of their peers (Viadero, 
1995). While class size limits are not currently mandated for 
LOTE classes, the evidence clearly shows the value of small- 
er class size in order to deliver the high level of interactive 
instruction needed to learn a language. 

An ideal class in any subject area should have no more than 
25 students (and even fewer in elementary school). This 
number should represent the number of students per class 
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and not a departmental average. Counselors involved in 
assigning students to classes should take class size into con- 
sideration. With respect to language classes, multi-level 
classes should be avoided whenever possible and scheduled 
judiciously when it is not. If multi-level classes prove neces- 
sary, they should be limited to upper levels where students 
can work independently. It is not advisable to combine stu- 
dents with widely differing proficiency levels in the lan- 
guage, such as placing a Spanish I student with Spanish IV 
students. 

When class size is 25 or below, teachers are better able to 
facilitate and guide the kinds of activities (e.g., cooperative 
learning group, small group, and pair activities) that benefit 
language learners and provide opportunities for practicing 
language. Teachers are also better able to respond to the 
needs of all students and their diverse learning styles. In 
addition, on-going, authentic performance assessments, 
especially for oral proficiency, cannot take place effectively 
in classes with more than 25 students. 



Language 

Learning 

Strategies 
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Students acquire language more quickly and effectively 
when they use a variety of learning strategies. As students 
acquire language, they should also become aware of which 
strategies are most effective for them. Students need to try 
out different approaches and then reflect on what works 
best for them individually. The goal is to develop metacog- 
nition, i.e., for students to become more conscious of how 
they best learn a language. Teachers can assist their stu- 
dents' language acquisition process by making different 
learning strategies an explicit part of the LOTE program. 

Hoiv teachers can teach about learning strategies: 

❖ use and name a variety of learning strategies 
for students, allow students to decide which 
ones work best for them 

❖ encourage students to switch strategies if one 
isn't working 

❖ develop metacognition by asking students to 
explain how they learned something 

❖ remind students to use different strategies, 
perhaps display a poster of learning strategies 

❖ give individual feedback on how strategies are 
working 
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❖ reward students for trying different strategies 

❖ teach students to monitor their own language 
production, for example, by comparing their 
speech or writing patterns to those used by the 
teacher or found in authentic materials, and 
then incorporating what they heard, read, or 
viewed in future written or oral expression 

❖ teach students to monitor their own listening 
for amount of comprehension possible, first 
trying to understand the gist of what they are 
hearing and then listening for key points 

❖ build student confidence by encouraging stu- 
dents to take risks with language production; 
have them try to express themselves in spite of 
limited vocabulary and grammatical structures 



Instructional 

Strategies 



Language learning is enhanced when teachers use a variety of 
instructional strategies. Below is a list of some instructional 
strategies, activities, and supporting materials that enable 
teachers to reach the diverse learning styles of all their stu- 
dents. The information is organized around four categories: 
Priming, Class Organization, Application, and Practice /Evalua- 
tion Activities and Strategies. 



Priming These strategies help students focus on a new topic, unit, or activity. 

Otherwise students perceive that new information or topics are presented 
in a purely random order or for an unknown purpose. Priming prepares 
students for what is to follow, engaging their thinking. 



Brainstorming Students use brainstorming techniques to generate information 
such as a list of articles they would need to pack for a trip to 
the target country. 

u’liat it looks like Brainstorming may be used to have students generate their 

own collaborative vocabulary /expressions list as a review for a 
unit. The teacher presents the class with the situation that they 
are lost in a large city abroad. Students as a whole class or in 
smaller groups suggest useful expressions or questions in order 
to get back to their host school. Other groups suggest what the 
person being asked might respond. To follow up on the brain- 
storming, students group the vocabulary and expressions into 
categories, e.g., useful, information-seeking, negative respons- 
es, etc. 
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Students use graphic organizers to help organize their thoughts 
and get them in the habit of framing questions to clarify mean- 
ing in a sequential progression. 

The "web chart" example below prepares a student of French 
to write a paragraph about a good friend: 

description physique 
(yeux marron; cheveux roux) 



age & profession 
(16 ans; lyceenne) 

\ CONCLUSION 

(jeune fille interessante et active) 




Graphic 

Organizers 

zvliat it looks like 



caractere 
(sympa, studieuse) 



zohat it looks like The following "T-chart"* example helps students to organize 

their thoughts so that they may compare and contrast Japanese 
and American culture in the context of visiting someone's 
home: 



Japan 


United States 


bow 


shake hands, hug 


take off shoes 


leave shoes on 


sit on floor 


sit on chair/ sofa 


guests bring gifts 


guests don't necessarily bring gifts 



*adapted from classroom activity: Yoshiko Elmer, El Paso ISD, 
Burges High School, grades 9-12, Japanese, Level II (Novice) 



KWL Students brainstorm a list of items they Know and Want to 

know when beginning a new topic or theme. At the end of the 
unit students list what they Learned. 



zvliat it looks like 
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This can be done silently by having charts on three walls in the 
room, one titled "What I Know about the topic," one titled 
"What I Want to Know about the topic," and one titled "What I 
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Learned about the topic." In the week before beginning a new 
unit, to prime students' interest, the students are told to write 
on the first two charts. This information will help the teacher to 
plan the unit, giving students real input into the content of 
their learning. Then as students identify key concepts learned, 
they start writing on the "What I Learned" chart. 


SQ3R 


Students use the five step reading strategy called "SQ3R:" they 
(1) Survey the reading to find out what it is about, (2) formu- 
late Questions about the reading based on their survey, (3) 
Read the piece carefully using the questions they formulated in 
the last step, (4) Recite the main idea and primary details of 
what they read, and(5) Review the passage (more than once, if 
necessary), reexamining it to find answers to their questions. 


zohat it looks like 


This practice is useful to give students a tool for dealing with 
longer reading segments. Many textbooks now provide similar 
pre-reading activities to begin each chapter and similar 
processes for review. 



Class Organization These strategies deal with how students will work in the class- 
room, either alone or in groups. They are alternatives to a 





teacher-directed or lecture-only approach. 


Cooperative 

Learning 


Students work in groups of two to five in order to solve prob- 
lems, produce language, or research a topic. 


what it looks like 


In "Numbered Heads Together," students in a small group are 
given a task to complete. The charge to the group is to make 
sure that everyone in the group can perform the task. To check 
the successful completion of the group task, students number 
off in each group. The teacher calls out a number and students 
with that number raise their hand to be called on to give an 
answer or perform a part of the group task. 


Inner/Outer Circle 


Students form two groups and get in two concentric circles, 
one facing the other. Members of one circle ask members of the 
other circle function questions to which they respond. Then, 
one of the circles rotates a certain number of spaces and the 
process is repeated with a new partner. 
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xvliat it lookti like 


Use Inner /Outer Circles to help students hear a variety of 
ideas on a given topic, in preparation for an oral or written 
activity based on the topic, such as before doing a journal entry 
or before a two-minute spontaneous "chat" to be recorded in 
the language lab. Rather than forcing students to jump into 
spontaneous situations with no ideas ready. Inner /Outer Cir- 
cles provide the necessary priming. 


Sustained Silent 
Reading (SSR) 


Students select reading materials in the language for their 
enjoyment and read uninterrupted during a regularly sched- 
uled period of at least fifteen minutes. Dictionaries should be 
available for their use during SSR times. The teacher spends 
this time reading for enjoyment in the language as well. 


xi’liat it looks like 


As an alternative, students can be given different materials on 
the same topic in order to prompt discussion. After the sus- 
tained silent reading, students will all have at least one idea to 
contribute to a small group discussion on the topic. The 
group's ideas can be presented to the other groups, providing a 
rich variety of information and commentary on a topic in a rel- 
atively short period of time. 



Application These strategies suggest ways that the teacher can begin to organize 
instruction to teach skills applicable beyond the language classroom, 
linking to many other curriculum areas. 



Field Experience 


Students use the language in the community. 


xvhat it looks like 


Students participate in activities such as teaching the language 
to younger children, giving a concert with songs in the lan- 
guage at a Senior Citizen Center, or using the language in a job 
internship situation. 


"HOTS" 


Students use Higher Order Thinking Skills when they go 
beyond reading a short story solely for comprehension to ana- 
lyzing character motivation, synthesizing a scene and present- 
ing it in dialogue format, and evaluating the theme of the story. 


xi^hat it looks like 


An application of Higher Order Thinking Skills might occur 
after reading a one-minute mystery. Students discuss possible 
solutions, pulling evidence from their interpretation of the 
story. 
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Problem Solving 



what it looks like 



"Think Alouds" 



what it looks like 



Writing Process 



what it looks like 



Students use the language to solve a problem from another 
subject area. For example, students figure out what elements 
conduct electricity by using and practicing the language while 
conducting scientific experiments. 

In an elementary classroom, students discover the principles of 
water displacement by molding clay into a shape that will 
allow Columbus to carry more crew and supplies across the 
ocean. A child's wading pool in the middle of the classroom 
provides reality for this experiment. The teacher sets the con- 
text of Columbus' voyage and shows a pile of figurines repre- 
senting the crew and supplies. Pairs of students create a "boat" 
and bring it to the "ocean" to be loaded up. Students count 
how much the "boat" can hold. If all the items cannot be 
placed in the "boat" before it sinks, the students all observe the 
shape and change the shape of their "boat" in order to be more 
successful.* 

*adapted from classroom activity; Rita Gullickson, Whitnall 
Middle School, Greenfield, WI, grade 5, Spanish, Level I 
(Novice). 



Students explain to their partner their thinking process as they 
try to make meaning of a passage heard or read. For example, 
both students in a pair look at a reading passage. One student 
talks aloud, explaining how he or she is figuring out the mean- 
ing of the passage, while the other student listens. The student 
may predict meaning from the title or illustrations of the pas- 
sage, guess the meaning of the words from context, make infer- 
ences, validate predictions, etc. The listener reacts to and rein- 
forces the strategies used. 

This strategy could be used to give students feedback on their 
own writing. By having a partner explain the meaning that can 
be derived from a description or an essay, the author will 
quickly identify the sections that are not written clearly 
enough. This feedback provides a focus and motivation for the 
author to self-correct the writing. 



Students use the same steps taught in English Language Arts 
(creating a first draft, peer editing, rewriting, etc.) to create a 
piece of writing in their LOTE class. 

Since in real life people use numerous tools to perfect their 
writing, it is reasonable to offer the same tools to our students 
when the purpose is to create a refined piece of writing rather 
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than a simple message, a postcard, or a shopping list. To assist 
in the editing and rewriting process, students could have access 
to computerized spell checks, to bilingual dictionaries, and to 
similar writings such as a business letter from a culture where 
the LOTE is used in order to observe and imitate the format. 


Practice/Evaluation Activities and Strategies 

With these strategies, the line between practice and assessment begins to 
disappear. Students are practicing their language skills in numerous 
ways, providing the teacher with various opportunities to assess student 
progress. Here are several ways to broaden the way that classroom 
assessment occurs. 


Cloze 


Students fill in blanks where words or simple grammatical 
structures are omitted. 


loliat it looks like 


This can be turned into a listening activity for students to listen 
to a pop song while they fill in the blanks. Students are then 
using listening clues as well as grammar and meaning to figure 
out what word or expression goes in each blank. 


Dictation 


Students listen to and write down an oral communication. 


what it looks like 


This can be used as a pre-writing activity, providing students 
with vocabulary prompts, spelling help, and priming them 
with ideas on a topic. As a follow-up, students can offer their 
opinion on the topic of the dictation, can write a different end- 
ing to the brief description of an event, or can add in descrip- 
tive phrases throughout the dictation. 


Interview 


Students formulate questions, interview, and probe for deeper 
understanding and clarification. 


zvhat it looks like 


Students may interview each other about favorite after-school 
activities, elder family members about childhood experiences, 
or community members about opinions on current world 
issues. 



Journals Students practice writing skills by keeping journals. 



what it looks like Students write daily, informal entries on school activities, cur- 
rent events, or other topics of personal interest. 
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Read and Retell 


Students read a story and retell it in their own words. 


wlint it looks like 


Students take turns retelling an assigned story to the class. 


Role Playing 


Students use the language to take on various roles in given 
situations. Role playing gives students an engaging way to 
enjoy and practice new vocabulary and language functions. 


zvimt it looks like 


The teacher gives groups of 2-3 students a situation to play 
out, such as a visit to the doctor or asking for directions. 
Students work in their groups to determine appropriate 
vocabulary and phrasing, then present their role-play to the 
class. 


Total Physical 
Response 


Students follow oral commands to complete tasks. They are 
then able to internalize language before producing it them- 
selves. 


loliat it looks like 


Students participate in activities such as identifying class- 
room articles by touching them or following directions to 
complete an art project. 


Classroom 

Assessment 

Strategies 


The instructional goals and performance expectations of a 
program provide the basis for assessment. LOTE teachers, 
therefore, should base their decisions as to which assessment 
strategies and content to use on the five Program Goals 
described in the TEKS: Communication, Cultures, Connec- 
tions, Comparisons, and Communities. Since assessment 
reflects instruction, it is not surprising to find that many 
similarities exist between the instructional and assessment 
strategies and activities recommended in the Framexvork. 

The purpose of assessment in LOTE is to chart student 
progress in developing language proficiency, identify 
strengths and weaknesses, and provide students with 
opportunities to demonstrate what they know and are able 
to do in the language and culture. Traditionally, assessment 
has meant the use of formal tests and quizzes; today much 
more evidence is both available and necessary to evaluate 
student achievement of course objectives. 
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At the classroom level, assessment takes place in many for- 
mats to capture the full picture of what a student knows 
and can do: 

✓ Informal assessment occurs when teachers observe 
student conversations or glance at samples of their 
written expression and note strengths, areas of diffi- 
culty, and/or inaccurate language use. 

^ Formal assessment includes mastery of content on 
quizzes that focus on contextualized grammar 
and/or vocabulary groups (e.g., names of clothing 
items, verbs expressing animal activities, direct 
object pronouns), but also performance on oral and 
written assignments that oblige students to apply 
certain functions (greeting a friend, making a pur- 
chase, describing major features of a country). 

✓ Unit assessment occurs throughout a unit of study 
when teachers — and the students themselves — 
evaluate progress toward meeting the unit’s goals. 
This is no longer done solely through an end-of- 
unit test; numerous assessable components help 
chart student progress during the unit. 

✓ Summative assessment is marked by student 
demonstrations of their global ability to communi- 
cate about particular topics using specific functions 
through extended evaluation activities that assess 
listening, speaking, reading and writing skills. Such 
holistic evaluation focuses on the student's global 
communication skills, emphasizing the ability to 
communicate effectively. 

Students request and need to know how they are going to 
be graded, regardless of the assessment strategy used. 
Teachers need to share the criteria on which the student 
performance will be evaluated. This may be done in a 
"holistic" way where broad descriptors are given for a lim- 
ited rating scale, usually of three to six points or bench- 
marks. Commonly, the descriptors are organized into three 
groupings or rubrics: exemplary, satisfactory, or "not there 
yet" (i.e., needs more work). An extension of a rubric could 
look like a checklist showing the range for each criteria in 
the holistic description. This gives more specific feedback to 
Students, showing how they are doing in each identified 
category for that performance. Criteria such as vocabulary, 
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organization, ease of speaking or writing, and accuracy 
could be shown on such a checklist so that students can 
identify their specific strengths and weaknesses, helping 
them to focus on areas to work on in the future. 

Create a personal portfolio 

❖ include selected examples of students' best 
work including exams, written and revised 
compositions, spontaneous writings and con- 
versations, recorded audio and video materi- 
als, journal entries, diskettes, photos of pro- 
jects, or art work to create a collection of evi- 
dence of achievement of course objectives 

❖ a developmental portfolio would include 
examples of a range of a student's work, 
including early and later examples in order to 
better show progress made and if the work is 
becoming more consistent; this is often extend- 
ed throughout a program, showing key assess- 
ments or performances from each course 

and / or to gauge the language proficiency level 
attained 

Keep a personal journal 

❖ write letters to pen pals in the language 

❖ write about favorite literature, musicians, or 
other personal interests 

Engage in non-prepared speaking activities 

❖ speak extemporaneously on a topic of study 

❖ participate in a debate on a current event 

❖ participate in an improvisational role-play 

Present illustrated oral reports to the class 

❖ develop a presentation based on a poster illus- 
trating personal information (e.g., hobbies, 
vacation activities, travel, part-time job, fami- 
ly) 

❖ develop and present an illustrated thematic 
notebook (e.g., on a city, a sport) 

Participate in extended pair/small group projects 

❖ present research to the class on a country 
where the language is spoken 
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❖ dramatize a story; write, perform and video- 
tape original student plays 

❖ videotape debates and role-play situations 

❖ write, perform, and record a song 

Create a poster 

❖ advertise a product or service 

❖ provide information on a research topic or cur- 
rent event 

❖ write and illustrate a poem 

Participate in a whole-class project 

❖ create a display of cultural objects or art works 
that includes a commentary 

❖ write and illustrate a cookbook 

❖ create a display for the window or lobby of a 
local business 



Holistic Assessment 
Activities That 
Focus on 
Cultures, 

Connections, 

Comparisons, 
and Communities 

Connections 

❖ read and report on a current event or topic 
using printed material or Internet information 
in the language 

❖ conduct research on a famous historic figure 
from a culture that uses the language for 
another class (history, math, science, literature, 
music, art) 

❖ read a poem in the language by a writer being 
studied in language arts 



Cultures 

❖ conduct and report research on a cultural feature 

❖ develop a culture scrapbook/journal that 
includes a commentary 

❖ interview a native speaker about a cultural 
feature 

❖ dramatize a cultural practice 
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Comparisons 

❖ read a short story; identify practices/ perspec- 
tives on children, school, etc., and compare 
with U.S. perspectives /practices 

❖ compare perspectives reflected in foreign and 
U.S. newspaper accounts of the same event 

❖ compare statistics on a cultural practice (e.g., 
family size, budget percentages) 

❖ list cognates/ word families encountered in a 
reading and compare meanings implied in 
English and the LOTE 

❖ identify English equivalents of LOTE proverbs 

Communities 

❖ interview a community member who speaks a 
language other than English 

❖ interview an individual who has lived in a cul- 
ture where the language is spoken 

❖ identify local businesses where knowledge of a 
LOTE is useful 

❖ interview local business people who use a 
LOTE in their profession 

❖ correspond with a peer from a community 
where the language is spoken (by mail or 
e-mail) 

❖ attend a school or community event where the 
language and culture(s) are featured 

❖ list examples of LOTE use in the community 
(names of streets, shops, etc.) 

*♦* conduct research on immigration of members 
of a culture that uses the language, their pres- 
ence in and impact on the student's communi- 
ty, state, and region 

❖ collect newspaper articles on current cultur- 
al/ political events in a culture that uses the 
language 
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Uses of 
Technology 



and LOTE 
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Technology involves more than simply utilizing computers. 
In addition to computer software and the Internet, technology 
includes media such as audio tapes and compact discs, 
telecommunication equipment, video tapes, laser disks, CD- 
ROMs, slides, film, transparencies, presentation software, 
and videoconferencing (which allows for distance learning 
in areas where LOTE teachers may previously have been 
unavailable). When integrated into instruction, all of these 
innovations can enhance the learning and teaching of lan- 
guages by bringing real language use into the classroom. 
With language and culture changing so rapidly, students 
need to hear, read, and view samples of current usage in 
contemporary society. 

Technology can open the door to the world for the teacher 
and student of languages other than English, bringing 
authentic language and culture into the classroom in a way 
that truly impacts the learner. Using technology enables 
students and teachers to: 

❖ "visit" a place where the language and culture 
differ from their own 

❖ get real-world practice using the language by 
communicating through e-mail and bulletin 
board services 

❖ use the language to research topics on the 
World Wide Web (WWW) 

❖ access daily news from places where the lan- 
guage is spoken 

Technology lends itself to skill development in the areas of 
viewing and showing by providing audio, visual, graphic, 
and textual resources for teachers and students of languages. 
Both teachers and students can use word processing, graphics, 
and multi-media programs to produce materials and 
enhance presentations. 

Technology allows individual practice for all students 
including those who need enrichment and / or remediation. 
Listening stations increase auditory recognition and com- 
prehension skills. Books on CD-ROM permit students to 
click on a word that is unfamiliar and then find the meaning 
in one or more languages. Computer software programs 
allow students to practice verb forms, compare their 
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pronunciation with native speakers, and extend language 
skills in countless ways. Computer games that allow practice 
in geography and language offer fun ways for students and 
teachers to enrich the learning experience. Interactive 
programs on CD-ROM permit students to move along at 
their own pace, receive immediate feedback, and record 
progress. Technological advances make language learning 
more student-driven, i.e., students can direct their own 
learning. In addition, technology provides new means of 
reaching students with different learning styles or with 
learning disabilities, since strong support for comprehension 
comes from graphics and sound. 

Access to technology is essential for an effective LOTE 
program. Usage no longer means an hour spent in a "listen 
and repeat" language lab. Various types of technology in a 
classroom allow the teacher to incorporate video, audio, 
and interactive CD-ROM input into various modes for student 
output. New language labs make it possible to electronically 
group students in pairs to simulate telephone conversations 
or in small groups to discuss a topic. Simultaneously, other 
students might be listening to a radio broadcast to pick out 
the main points; a group might be watching a video to prepare 
a summary to supplement the week's focus topic; and, an 
individual might be using a CD-ROM for practice on a 
particular element of language. 

Teachers will be encouraged to do more authentic types of 
assessment when technology is in place. Supplied only with 
a tape recorder, teachers will avoid doing oral assessment 
because they are overwhelmed by the logistics of setting up 
students in the hallway to record while the other students 
are doing something else to keep busy in the classroom. 
Multiple recording stations make it possible for students to 
be assessed on their own "portfolio" tape or CD-ROM 
while others are engaged in meaningful communicative 
practice, all with a simple touch of the screen on the 
teacher's master control computer. 

Technology is a strong supporting partner in implementing 
the Framework. The machinery (for example, computers, lan- 
guage labs, audio and video recording equipment, docu- 
ment cameras and a big screen monitor) linked with the 
authentic materials (radio broadcasts, TV and film clips. 
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music videos, websites, e-mail pal connections) will open 
up new possibilities for teachers to put in place the instruction 
and assessment envisioned in the Framework. Teachers need 
to share how they are using technology to implement the 
TEKS for LOTE in their classroom, via electronic user 
groups, or listservs or a website available to teachers for 
posting their classroom ideas. 



Program 

Evaluation 



Exemplary schools incorporate effective planning and 
evaluation into their curricula. They ensure proper program 
articulation between grade levels and among schools in the 
district. They indicate that teachers and administrators have 
a solid understanding of the direction in which they intend 
to channel programs. 

All those involved in decisions affecting the LOTE program 
need to be a part of the program evaluation, including 
students, parents, teachers, administrators, and school 
board members. Each language experience needs to be 
linked to those before and after it. Even students in programs 
with clear goals written down for each course will not 
experience a seamless transition from year to year unless all 
decision-makers share a common vision for instruction and 
assessment. Without agreement on how to implement the 
TEKS for LOTE, programs will not improve and students 
will not be able to achieve the Program Goals. 

Program evaluation should focus on: 

Curriculum Alignment 

To increase language proficiency, the curricu- 
lum should be aligned both vertically and hor- 
izontally, i.e., between levels within a school 
and across levels from school to school. For 
this to occur effectively, there needs to be artic- 
ulation. Articulation refers to the smooth tran- 
sition from one level to another in a progres- 
sive fashion. 
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Physical Facilities 

There should be a well-maintained equipment 
or classroom system that allows students to 
hear the language spoken by persons other 
than the teacher. A formal language laboratory 
is not mandatory; however, students should 
have access to native speakers and opportunities 
to experience the language through technology 
such as CDs, computers, video, laser disc, and 
cassettes. 

Instructional Staff 

Instructional staff members should use the 
language in the classroom and have control 
over both oral and written language. In any 
classroom observation, a listener should hear a 
great deal of the language spoken by both 
teacher and students. Classroom activity 
should revolve around students using the 
language; this is extremely important at even 
the early levels of language acquisition. 

Instructional Activities 

Communicative activities should be the primary 
focus in order to develop language proficiency. 
Teachers should not use English in the class- 
room when the LOTE is understood. Teachers 
should provide organized opportunities for 
students to communicate such as paired activi- 
ties, small group instruction, and role-plays. 
Communicative activities should take into 
account affective factors that influence language 
use. 

Instrnctional Materials 

A variety of classroom realia is a valuable asset 
to enhance language learning and helps the 
teacher to motivate the students to learn. An 
effective teacher will create a positive language 
learning atmosphere by using posters, charts, 
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authentic materials, and irmovative technologies 
(when possible). 

District Resources 

At the district level, teachers should have 
access to professional development, including 
peer coaching and substitute hours in order to 
attend programs related to implementing the 
TEKSfor LOTE. Teachers also need support 
through budget for instructional materials and 
technology. 

Methods of Assessment 

Students should be assessed for proficiency as 
well as achievement. Some tests, e.g., 
prochievement, have aspects of both 
proficiency and achievement testing. A 
prochievement test measures a student's 
knowledge and performance in terms of 
specific course content, e.g., Russian Level I, 
through a proficiency style assessment. 

While teachers may use traditional types of 
assessment, they should also include alternative 
or more authentic forms of assessment that 
simulate real applications for language usage. 
Students should show achievement of course 
objectives in more ways than just paper and 
pencil tests, such as videos, portfolios, formal and 
informal oral presentations, pair and small 
group activities, and whole class projects. 

Community Involvement 

The community should be informed about the 
school's language program. Many language 
educators have had considerable success by 
developing brochures detailing topics such as 
class offerings, scholastic benefits of language 
study, opportunities for travel and study 
abroad, and foreign exchange student oppor- 
tunities. They share these with the students, 
counselors, and parents in the communities. 
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Such public relations efforts can have significant 
impact on enrollments and the effectiveness of 
a language program. 



Quality Indicator 
Inventory 



The Quality Indicator Inventory provides guiding questions 
that teachers, administrators, parents, and other members of 
the school community may use to determine the effective- 
ness of instructional programs in LOTE. Responses to this 
inventory's questions provide evidence that may assist 
districts in evaluating specific factors of their programs that 
contribute to their degree of success in meeting the TEKSfor 
LOTE. It is not meant to be a formal checklist. 



Organization 




Is there effective articulation among teachers, 
between levels, and between schools? 

Is there a person designated for coordinating 
the language program? 

Are the language teachers involved in the 
development of the language curriculum? 

Are counselors informed and knowledgeable 
about effective language programs and 
secondary and post-secondary language 
requirements? 

Does the department sponsor fairs, assemblies, 
public speakers, and festivals and prepare pro- 
motional brochures? 

Does class size facilitate oral communication? 
Is there effective coordination among teachers, 
counselors, and administrators? 



Nature of Offerings 

❖ Is there at least a three-level sequence available 
in one language? 

❖ Is the program emphasis on communicative 
proficiency in the language? 
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❖ Do the materials used reflect students' interests 
and proficiency levels? 

❖ Are advanced courses available? 

❖ Are as many languages as possible offered? 

Physical Facilities 

*♦* Is there well-maintained equipment or a class- 
room system that allows students to hear and 
use the language spoken by persons other than 
the teacher? 

❖ Are technological resources readily available to 
teachers and students? 

❖ Do the physical facilities accommodate large- 
and small-group instruction? 

❖ Are materials reflecting the culture of the 
countries where the language is spoken 
displayed in the room? 

Instructional Staff 

❖ Do instructional staff members use the language 
in the classroom and control the language 
well? 

❖ Is their professional preparation adequate? 

❖ Do teachers join professional language organi- 
zations and attend their conferences? 

❖ Have they studied or traveled abroad? 

❖ Are they aware of services available from the 
Texas Education Agency language specialists? 
Education Service Centers (ESCs)? Institutions 
of Higher Education (IHEs)? 

❖ Do teachers have opportunities for continued 
study and development? 

Instructional Activities 

❖ Is the focus of instruction on activities that 
develop communicative competence based on 
the three modes of communication (interper- 
sonal, interpretive, and presentational, see 
page 37)? 
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❖ How extensively is the language used by the 
teacher and students as a means of communi- 
cation? 

❖ Does the language curriculum provide students 
with opportunities to understand the cultural 
connections among perspectives, practices, 
and products? 

❖ Does the planning and preparation for 
instruction lead to a high level of involvement 
of students in meaningful activities? 

»♦» How well is instruction adapted to the needs 
of individual students? 

❖ Do the instructional objectives and practices 
match? 

Instructional Material 

❖ Are there maps, posters, and other authentic 
materials? 

❖ Are supplementary materials used? 

❖ Are dictionaries and other resource materials 
available? 

❖ Are periodicals, newspapers, and age- 
appropriate magazines available? 

Is the variety, quality, and use of materials 
adequate? 

Methods of Evaluation 

❖ Does the assessment plan include the three 
modes of communicative competence (inter- 
personal, interpretive, and presentational)? 

❖ Does student evaluation include alternative 
and authentic forms of assessment such as 
portfolios, videos, paired and small group 
activities, role plays, and oral reports? 

Are all TEKS for LOTE being assessed? 

Community Involvement 

❖ Is there a plan for informing the community 
about the school's language program? 

❖ Is there support for the language program as 
evidenced by volunteers and visiting speakers 
from the community? 
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❖ Is there evidence that students use the language 
beyond the school setting through activities 
such as participating in cultural events and 
using technology to communicate? 
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The Framework l* What is the purpose of the Framework? 

The Framework is a guide to assist members of the educa- 
tional community at the local school district level in the 
design and implementation of a well-articulated, district- 
wide curriculum. It is also a guide to assist teachers with 
student instruction and assessment at the classroom level. 



2. What is the role of the TEKS for LOTE? 



The TEKS for LOTE give an overall picture of where stu- 
dents should be headed within the various program goals. 
They describe what all students should know and be able to 
do at certain checkpoints in the PreK-12 sequence. The 
TEKS for LOTE do not constitute a curriculum; they are con- 
tent and performance standards that provide districts with 
guidelines to meet the needs of their students. The TEKS for 
LOTE set clear performance expectations for novice, inter- 
mediate, and advanced language learners. These are further 
illustrated by example progress indicators that provide 
ideas for classroom instructional activities. The goal is to 
develop advanced level proficiency that can be obtained 
when students successfully complete all the performance 
expectations in the TEKS for LOTE. 
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3. How can a state framework be a valuable docu- 
ment in developing curriculum in the local school 
districts? 

A state framework can be the starting point for developing 
curriculum at the local level. Through conversations about 
the framework's guiding principles, implementation strate- 
gies, course descriptions, instructional strategies, and the 
TEKSfor LOTE, members of the educational community can 
use the framework to design programs, develop assess- 
ments, articulate course levels, select materials, choose 
instructional strategies to use in the classroom, and plan for 
preservice and inservice professional development. 

Curriculum 4. Why are the TEKS for LOTE not described in 

and Instruction levels? 

Since levels of entry into the LOTE classrooms are so varied 
and student progress is not lock-step, the TEKS for LOTE 
were not based on and should not be viewed as grade level 
equivalents. The TEKS for LOTE are designed to mirror the 
ACTFL guidelines of proficiency. In the LOTE acquisition 
process, students can and will reach different levels of profi- 
ciency (novice, intermediate, and advanced) in different 
time frames at different grade levels. The TEKS for LOTE 
describe what all students need to do to achieve an 
advanced level of proficiency and also the factors that will 
affect progress toward that goal. 

5. What is the role of grammar in proficiency- 
based instruction? 

Knowledge of grammar was once viewed as a primary or 
isolated goal of language study. Now, the study of grammar 
is understood as a tool to support the broader goal of learn- 
ing to communicate by listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. 
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Decisions regarding the teaching of grammar should be 
made after careful consideration of various factors affecting 
language instruction, such as: 

❖ are the students beginning or advanced? 

❖ what ages are the students? 

❖ do students have prior knowledge of grammar 
in other languages? 

❖ is the language studied a modern or a classical 
language? 

❖ are students able to access their grammar 
knowledge to support communicative skills? 

❖ do the students themselves perceive that 
grammar study will be useful to them? 

If grammar is to be taught explicitly, the instructional 
methodology chosen to present grammar should be com- 
patible with communicative language instruction. For some 
language educators, an appropriate methodology is to pre- 
sent a brief explanation of grammar to students in order to 
focus their attention on a linguistic structure when it 
appears in subsequent oral or written material. Some educa- 
tors recommend taking students through a series of contex- 
tualized drills which move from skill-acquiring activities to 
skill-using activities. For other educators, students are first 
introduced holistically to an oral or written narrative, then 
they discuss a grammar point occurring frequently in the 
narrative. In whatever methodology (or combination of 
methodologies) teachers choose regarding grammar, gram- 
mar instruction is an integral part of total language instruc- 
tion, not a separate "add-on" piece nor an end in itself. 

Decisions regarding the inclusion of grammar in the lan- 
guage curriculum, such as how much grammar, which 
grammar points, and the approach selected to teach gram- 
mar, should be based on the usefulness of grammar in 
meeting communicative goals at different levels of instruc- 
tion. As more research is done on the supporting role of 
grammar in communicative language classrooms, language 
educators will have additional information to help make 
these decisions. 
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6. What is the place of English in the LOTE 
classroom? 

From the earliest levels of modern language instruction, the 
LOTE class should use English as a survival tool only. 

When the overall goal of instruction is development of lan- 
guage proficiency, the LOTE teacher should strive to use 
only the language in the classroom. With each level of 
instruction, as students move up the proficiency ladder, the 
projects and tasks students are involved in should reflect 
the language functions being taught. If the functions and 
tasks match the students' level of proficiency or are begin- 
ning to push students into the next level, the students 
should not feel the need to present projects in English. 
Sometimes, however, in novice level classes only, teachers 
and students might use English when learning about cul- 
tures or comparing languages and cultures. For the teaching 
of classical languages, English plays a different role, as stu- 
dents focus more on the interpretative use of language, 
rather than interpersonal production of it. 

7. Given that Communication is the primary 
Program Goal of LOTE education, how can 
teachers make sure there is a balance as they 
teach to the other four Program Goals (Cultures, 
Connections, Comparisons, Communities)? 

When teachers and program developers keep all the five 
Program Goals in mind, they are able to create a balanced 
program of instruction. While all five Programs Goals may 
not be evident in every single lesson, over the course of a 
week, a unit, or a quarter, students work on all five areas. 
When teachers design teaching units, they should deter- 
mine what segments fit best with what goal(s). If they find a 
unit that has an overemphasis on one Program Goal, they 
should adjust the unit and work on items that will bring in 
one or more of the other Program Goals. It is also important 
to keep in mind that the goals are not taught or practiced in 
isolation, rather content or activities may come from cultures, 
connections, comparisons, and/ or communities, with com- 
munication being a constant part of the LOTE instruction. 
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8. How can I add Connections and Communities 
to what I am already doing? 



Connections and Communities should not be considered an 
"add-on" to the current instructional program. Connections 
should be in the language learning process already. For 
example, when students are studying numbers, art, geography, 
and culture, these are true connections to the existing cur- 
riculum. As the LOTE teacher is teaching reading, the read- 
ing process and the material being read can be the connec- 
tion. 



Newspaper articles, magazine articles, and realia collected 
by the students and teacher can bring the community into 
the school when the classroom is far from places where the 
language is used. E-mail, the Internet, pen pals, and local 
celebrations can make the community an integral part of the 
classroom. 



Program 

Development 



9. When can I find time in the elementary school 
for LOTE? 

The question should not focus on what needs to be taken 
out of the elementary curriculum in order to fit in LOTE 
instruction, rather it should focus on what content is 
already in the grade-level curriculum that could appropri- 
ately be taught through the LOTE. Elementary schools find 
time to include LOTE in their instructional program when 
they adopt content-based, content-enriched, or total and 
partial immersion programs. LOTE instruction in elemen- 
tary grades should fit over existing topics and concepts, 
rather than dealing with unrelated content. 

10. How can my school offer a variety of 
languages and levels when we don't have the 
teachers? 



Distance learning, language-learning technology, and dual 
enrollment at colleges and universities all provide a means 
of offering more LOTE instruction than a school might nor- 
mally be able to provide. 
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& Acronyms 



AATF 


American Association of Teachers of French 


AATG 


American Association of Teachers of German 


AATI 


American Association of Teachers of Italian 


AATSP 


American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


ACL 


American Classical League 


ACTFL 


American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 


ACTR 


American Association of Teachers of Russian 


APA 


American Philological Association 


AP PROGRAM 


Advanced Placement Program 


ATJ 


Association of Teachers of Japanese 


CLASS 


Chinese Language Association of Secondary-Elementary 
Schools 


CAMWS 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
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DAP 


Distinguished Achievement Program 


ESL 


English as a Second Language 


FEES 


Foreign Language in the Elementary School 


HB 


Home Background 


HOTS 


Higher Order Thinking Skills 


IB PROGRAM 


International Baccalaureate Program 


KWL 


Know, Want, Learn (A pre-reading strategy) 


LCT LANGUAGES 


Less Commonly Taught Languages 


SBOE 


State Board of Education 


SEDL 


Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 


SQ3R 


Survey, Questions, Read, Recite, Review 


SSS PROGRAM 


Spanish for Spanish Speakers Program 


SSR 


Sustained Silent Reading 


SWCOLT 


Southwest Conference on Language Teaching 


TCA 


Texas Classical Association 


TEA 


Texas Education Agency 


TEKS for LOTE 


Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 


TELA 


Texas Foreign Language Association 


WWW 


World Wide Web 
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Classical language learners, 14, 27-29 
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Generic Course Outline 
For Communication 
Program Goal 



Presented here is a generic course outline focusing on the Program Goal for 
Communication. Communication is the overarching goal of the TEKSfor LOTE; it is 
learned and applied through specific applications of language in the other four program 
goal areas. Appendix B has several examples of language specific courses that show 
this connection of Communication to the other goals of Cultures, Connections, 
Comparisons, and Communities. 

The following course outline provides guidance for teachers and administrators of 
LOTE programs to develop articulated program objectives for Communication at the 
novice (Course Levels 1 and II), intermediate (Course Levels III and IV), and advanced 
(Course Levels V-VII) proficiency levels. The Progress Checkpoints and Performance 
Expectations describe what students are expected to know and be able to do at the end of 
each level of proficiency. The list of language functions gives a sample of which language 
functions should be targeted, introduced, and/ or continued for each level. A selection 
of sample topics is also provided for each level. For example, novice students might 
ask and answer questions about the school and classroom, intermediate students compare 
and contrast their own schools and classrooms with those in a LOTE culture, and 
advanced students analyze and evaluate the educational system in a LOTE culture. 
Administrators and teachers should adapt these suggested lists to their individual 
situations and programs. 
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NOVICE: COURSE LEVELS I AND II 
Progress Checkpoint 

Using age-appropriate activities, students develop the ability to perform the tasks of 
the novice language learner. The novice language learner, when dealing with familiar 
topics, should: 

❖ understand short utterances when listening and respond orally with 
learned material; 

❖ produce learned words, phrases, and sentences when speaking and 
writing; 

❖ detect main ideas in familiar material when listening and reading; 

❖ make lists, copy accurately, and write from dictation; 

❖ recognize the importance in communication to know about the cul- 
ture; and 

❖ recognize the importance of acquiring accuracy of expression by 
knowing the components of language, including grammar. 

Students of classical languages use the skills of listening, speaking, and writing to reinforce 
the skill of reading. 

Modes of Communication and Performance Expectations 
Interpersonal 

l.A The student is expected to engage in oral and written exchanges of learned material 
to socialize and to provide and obtain information. 

Interpretive 

l.B The student is expected to demonstrate understanding of simple, clearly spoken, 
and written language such as simple stories, high-frequency commands, and brief 
instructions when dealing with familiar topics. 

Presentational 

l.C The student is expected to present information using familiar words, phrases, and 
sentences to listeners and readers. 

Selected Language Functions 

1. greet and respond to greetings and farewells, leave-taking 

2. introduce and respond to introductions 

3. engage in simple conversations 

4. ask and answer questions 133 
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5. express likes and dislikes 

6. make and respond to requests 

7. give and follow directions 

8. provide and obtain information 

9. express basic needs 

10. understand and express important ideas and some details 

11. describe and compare in simple terms 

12. express agreement and disagreement 

13. use and understand expressions indicating emotion 

14. identify objects and persons 



Sample Topics for Novice (and Intermediate) Learners 



personal, biographical information 

school and classroom 

pets and animals 

places and events 

holidays 

songs and music 

colors 

numbers 

clothing 

telling time 

dates (months, date, year) 
weather and seasons 
family members 
friends 
nationalities 

professions, work, and careers 
simple greetings 
simple geographical information 
simple forms (e.g., a questionnaire) 



courtesy expressions 

money denominations 

money matters 

personal and place names 

office and shop designations 

restaurants, foods 

activities and hobbies 

transportation 

lodging 

health 

customs 

shopping and commercial negotiations 

entertainment 

sports 

meeting arrangements and invitations 



Example Progress Indicators: Novice (Useful for Assessment) 



Interpersonal 



Interpretive 



Presentational 



• introduce themselves 
and respond to biographical 
questions 

• express likes and dis- 
likes about the immediate 
environment 

• use authentic menus to 
order food 



• create a visual to illus- 
trate some aspect of the 
language such as a folk- 
tale, song, or video 

• read authentic or 
teacher-produced pass- 
ports and complete a class 
roster with basic bio- 
graphical information 

• list the descriptors of 
the main characters after 
viewing a familiar video 

-i O A 
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• list the physical charac- 
teristics of a favorite person 

• present the location of 
points of interest on a 
map 
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INTERMEDIATE: COURSE LEVELS III AND IV 
Progress Checkpoint 

Using age-appropriate activities, students expand their ability to perform novice tasks 
and develop their ability to perform the tasks of the intermediate language learner. The 
intermediate language learner, when dealing with everyday topics, should: 

❖ participate in simple face-to-face communication; 

❖ create statements and questions to communicate independently when 
speaking and writing; 

❖ understand main ideas and some details of material on familiar topics 
when listening and reading; 

❖ understand simple statements and questions when listening and 
reading; 

❖ meet limited practical and social writing needs; 

❖ use knowledge of the culture in the development of communication 
skills; 

❖ use knowledge of the components of language, including grammar, to 
increase accuracy of expression; and 

❖ cope successfully in straightforward social and survival situations. 

In classical languages, the skills of listening, speaking, and writing are used in Level 111 
to reinforce the skill of reading. Students of classical languages should reach intermediate 
proficiency in reading by the end of Level 111. 

Modes of Communication and Performance Expectations 

Interpersonal 

l.A The student is expected to engage in oral and written exchanges to socialize, to 
provide and obtain information, to express preferences and feelings, and to satisfy 
basic needs. 



Interpretive 

l.B The student is expected to interpret and demonstrate an understanding of simple, 
straightforward spoken and written language such as instructions, directions, 
announcements, reports, conversations, brief descriptions, and narrations. 

Presentational 



l.C The student is expected to present information and convey short messages on 
everyday topics to listeners and readers. ^ r- 
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Selected Language Functions 

Continue with Novice functions and introduce (but do not expect complete mastery): 

1. express preferences and feelings 

2. express and satisfy basic needs 

3. understand narration and narrate in past, present, and future 

4. understand, identify, and state feelings and emotions 

5. compare and contrast 

6. understand and give advice and suggestions 

7. initiate, engage in, and close conversations 

8. explain and support opinions 

9. interpret 



Sample Topics for Intermediate (and Novice) Learners 



personal, biographical information 

school and classroom 

pets and animals 

places and events 

holidays 

songs and music 

colors 

numbers 

clothing 

telling time 

dates (months, date, year) 
weather and seasons 
family members & friends 
nationalities 

professions, work, and careers 
simple greetings 
simple geographical information 
simple forms (e.g., a questionnaire) 



courtesy expressions 

money denominations 

money matters 

personal and place names 

office and shop designations 

restaurant, foods 

activities and hobbies 

transportation 

lodging 

health 

customs 

shopping and commercial negotiations 

entertainment 

sports 

meeting arrangements and invitations 
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Example Progress Indicators: Intermediate (Useful for Assessment) 



Interpersonal 

• create and respond to 
questions in a simple con- 
versation 

• survey others about 
their opinions on age 
appropriate topics 

• plan a party menu 
which includes a variety 
of foods 



Interpretive 

• read a sample of the 
language such as a letter, 
poem, or interview and 
rewrite it as a journal 
entry from the author, 
journalist, or interviewee 

• read descriptions of 
several jobs and create a 
mock resume to include 
with an application for 
one of those jobs 

• sequence important 
events after viewing a 
familiar film, or video 



Presentational 

• describe an everyday 
activity 

• give directions from a 
given point to a destination 



ADVANCED: COURSE LEVELS V-VII 



Progress Checkpoint 

Using age-appropriate activities, students master novice tasks, expand their ability to 
perform intermediate tasks, and develop their ability to perform the tasks of the 
advanced language learner. The advanced language learner of modern languages, 
when dealing with events of the concrete world, should: 

❖ participate fully in casual conversations in culturally appropriate 
ways; 

❖ explain, narrate, and describe in past, present, and future time when 
speaking and writing; 

❖ understand main ideas and most details of material on a variety of 
topics when listening and reading; 

❖ write coherent paragraphs; 

❖ cope successfully in problematic social and survival situations; 

❖ achieve an acceptable level of accuracy of expression by using knowledge 
of language components, including grammar; and 

❖ apply knowledge of culture when communicating. 

The advanced language learner of classical languages reads and comprehends authentic 
texts of prose and poetry of selected authors. The skills of listening, speaking, and 
writing are used to reinforce the skill of reading. 
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Modes of Communication and Performance Expectations 
Interpersonal 

l.A The student is expected to engage in oral and written exchanges, including pro- 
viding and obtaining information, expressing feelings and preferences, and exchanging 
ideas and opinions. 

Interpretive 

l.B The student is expected to interpret and demonstrate understanding of spoken 
and written language, including literature, on a variety of topics. 

Presentational 

l.C The student is expected to present information, concepts, and ideas on a variety of 
topics to listeners and readers. 

Selected Language Functions 

Continue with Novice and Intermediate functions and introduce: 

1. convince and persuade 

2. conduct transactions and negotiations 

3. substantiate and elaborate opinions 

4. analyze and criticize 

5. hypothesize 

6. predict 

Sample Advanced Topics 

current events 
press, media 
politics and government 
economics 
educational systems 
leisure / travel / vacations 
cultural/ philosophical issues and 



iractices 



history 

customs 

art 

literature 
environment 
technology 
belief systems 
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Example Progress Indicators: Advanced (Useful for Assessment) 

Interpersonal Interpretive Presentational 



• initiate, sustain, and 
close a conversation 

• compare and contrast 
own school rules with 
those from other cultures 

• discuss what constitutes 
a healthy diet and its 
impact on health 



• listen to interviews of 
two people and write a 
comparison of their 
beliefs, opinions, and/ or 
feelings 

• read a course descrip- 
tion for study abroad and 
compose an argument 
supporting participation 
in an exchange program 

• view a film or video 
and summarize the plot 
and / or analyze the 
conflict(s) 



• describe an incident that 
occurred in the past, such 
as an accident, surprise, or 
problem 

• research a chosen locale 
and present the advantages 
and disadvantages of a 
trip to that site 
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Sample Course Outlines 



Appendix B provides course outlines for French, German, Japanese, Latin, Spanish, 
Spanish for Spanish Speakers, and Spanish /FLES. The appendix gives teachers and 
administrators a variety of examples of how districts and local schools can translate 
the TEKS for LOTE into curriculum. Even though all districts can base their program 
on the TEKS for LOTE, no one curriculum model can fit all situations. These course 
outlines were created by various districts and are only samples; they do not represent 
model course outlines. (The language specific course outlines should be used with the 
generic course outline for Communication in Appendix A.) The emphasis is on illus- 
trating the integration of the TEKS for LOTE into a course. Specific decisions regarding 
the course format and content should be made at the district and local school levels. 

The majority (but not all) of these course outlines divides the Communication Program 
Goal into the following elements of communication: 

❖ function: what students are able to do with language, such as ask and 
answer questions, narrate, and persuade 

❖ context: the situations and settings where communication takes place, 
such as face-to-face, on the telephone, or through literature 

❖ text type: the structure of written or spoken language as students progress 
from words and phrases to sentences and paragraphs 

❖ accuracy: the degree to which student use of language is structurally cor- 
rect and their behavior is culturally appropriate 

❖ content: the topics of communication, such as family, current events, or 
science 

(The College Board, 1996) 

Many of the course outlines also include lists of sample topics for the various course 
levels. Please note that many of these lists "recycle" topics from the course levels that 
precede them. While different course levels often use similar topics, learning parame- 
ters, such as depth and higher order thinking skills, will add to the complexity of a 
particular topic area as proficiency increases. 
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French 

LEVEL I - Novice 



Course Description 



This course integrates the five Program Goals of the TEKS for LOTE: Communication, Cultures, 
Connections, Comparisons, and Communities. It is a study of the French language and culture 
incorporating the development of listening, speaking, reading, and writing within the five 
Program Goals. The main goal for this course is for students to develop a novice level ability 
by using French in school and in the world community. 

Program Goal 1— COMMUNICATION 

Sample Functions Context Text Type 



Students develop the ability 
to: 

• greet and respond to 
greetings 

• introduce and respond 
to introductions 

• engage in conversations 

• express likes and dis- 
likes 

• make requests 

• obtain information 

• understand some 
details 

• begin to provide infor- 
mation 

• identify main idea and 
literary elements of a 
text 



Students can perform 
these functions: 

• when speaking, in 
face-to-face social 
interaction 

• when listening, in 
social interaction and 
using audio or video 
texts 

• when reading, using 
authentic materials, 
e.g., menus, photos, 
posters, charts, sched- 
ules, signs, short nar- 
ratives, advertise- 
ments, and brochures 

• when writing notes, 
lists, poems, postcards, 
and short letters 



Students can: 

• use short sentences, 
learned words and 
phrases, and simple 
questions and com- 
mands when speaking 
and writing 

• understand some ideas 
and familiar details 
presented in clear, 
uncomplicated speech 
when listening 

• understand short texts 
enhanced by visual 
clues when reading 

• use idiomatic expres- 
sions to describe famil- 
iar aspects of daily life 
and culture 



Content 

Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 

• the self: family, friends, home, rooms, health, school, schedules, leisure activities, 
campus life, likes and dislikes, shopping, clothes, prices, size and quantity, and pets 
and animals. 

• beyond self: geography, topography, directions, buildings and monuments, weather 
and seasons, symbols, cultural and historical figures, places and events, colors, 
numbers, days, dates, months, time, food and customs, transportation, travel, and 
professions, work, and literature. 
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Accuracy 

Level I students at the Novice level: 

• communicate effectively with some hesitation and errors, which do not hinder 
comprehension; 

• demonstrate culturally acceptable behavior for novice functions and beyond; 

• understand the most important information. 

Program Goal 2— CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



• recognize the importance of friendship, greeting behaviors, 
leisure activities 

• identify important facets of family life regarding daily 
activities, family social events, daily meal sharing, and 
holidays 

• understand the significance of school and education, time 
spent in classes, etc. 

• recognize the importance of family 

• understand the significance of leisure activities such as 
movies, sports, television, or video games 

• recognize the importance of school schedules, course 
offerings, and grading practices 

• understand the contributions art and literature have made to 
the culture 



Program Goal 3 - CONNECTIONS 



Health 



Physical Education 



• examine typical French diet and eating practices including 
meal times and typical menus 

• describe /practice special games and sports (boules, pelote, 
folk dances, etc.) 



Fine Arts 



History 

Geography 



• identify and pronounce French ballet terms 

• learn names of famous museums and the focus of the 
collections 

• recognize selected works of Impressionist artists 

• identify important events in French history 

• obtain information about France and selected francophone 
countries and regions (location, surrounding countries, 
major cities and regions, major topographical features) 

• identify places in the United States that have French names 
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Program Goal 4 — COMPARISONS 

• identify French /English cognates 

• recognize French expressions encountered in English writings 
(coup d’etat, billet doux, petit) 

Program Goal 5— COMMUNITIES 

• identify extracurricular school and community events which 
French students might attend, including French club 
meetings, district language festivals, foreign film rental 
outlets 

• locate and visit a French restaurant 

• engage in written correspondence via e-mail or letter writing 
with a French-speaking pen pal 

• recognize nations and regions where French is widely 
spoken and associate them with products they trade with the 
U.S. 

• get involved with the local chapter of the Alliance Frangaise 
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Level II - Novice 



Course Description 

This course provides students with opportunities to continue developing their listening speaking, 
reading, and writing skills within the five Program Goals of the TEKS for LOTE. Students 
continue to expand their knowledge of the French language and culture. Students function at a 
novice-mid to novice-high level of proficiency depending on their background, but they begin 
to show signs of intermediate-low level proficiency. 

Program Goal 1— COMMUNICATION 



Sample Functions 

Students expand their abil- 
ity to perform all the func- 
tions developed in Level I. 

They also develop the ability 

to: 

• make requests 

• express their needs 

• understand and 
express important 
ideas and some detail 

• describe and compare 

• use and understand 
expressions indicating 
emotion 



Content 



Context 

Students can perform these 

functions: 

• when speaking, in face- 
to-face social interac- 
tions 

• when listening, in social 
interactions and when 
using audio or video 
texts 

• when reading, using 
authentic materials, e.g., 
narratives, advertise- 
ments, tickets, 
brochures, and other 
media 

• when writing letters 
and short guided com- 
positions 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use and understand 
learned expressions, 
sentences, and strings of 
sentences, questions, and 
polite commands when 
speaking and listening 

• create simple paragraphs 
when writing 

• understand important 
ideas and some details 
in highly contextual- 
ized authentic texts 



Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 

• the self: family, friends, home, rooms, health, school, schedules, leisure activities, 
campus life, likes and dislikes, shopping, clothes, prices, size and quantity, pets and 
animals, dialects, and idiomatic expressions. 

• beyond self: geography, topography, directions, buildings and monuments, weath- 
er and seasons, symbols, cultural and historical figures, places and events, colors, 
numbers, days, dates, months, time, food and customs, transportation, travel, and 
professions and work, implications of cultural behaviors when using idiomatic 
expressions, dialect, colloquialisms, and formal and informal language. 



Accuracy 

Level II students at the Novice level: 

• demonstrate increasing fluency and control of vocabulary; 

• show no significant pattern of error when performing Level I functions; 

• communicate effectively with some pattern of error, which may interfere slightly 
with full comprehension when performing Level II functions; 
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• understand oral and written discourse, with few errors in comprehension when 
reading; demonstrate culturally appropriate behavior for Level 11 functions; 

• demonstrate understanding of idioms, colloquialisms, formal and informal 
expressions; 

• write short compositions (with some errors). 

Program Goal 2 — CULTURES 

Practices • engage in culturally appropriate communication practices 

such as letter writing and telephoning 

• show how to issue, accept and refuse invitations 

• understand how to give and receive compliments 

• describe attitudes towards work and professions 

Products • explain the role of the post office, the Minitel 

• understand aspects of commerce (arrangement and 
classification of specialty shops) 

• know how to use public transportation 

• describe monetary systems 

• recognize commercial products 

Program Goal 3— CONNECTIONS 



Mathematics 



Social Studies 



Geography 



• understand and convert monetary systems 

• understand metric system (e.g., to convert clothing sizes) 

• describe typical city planning (central places with cathedrals, 
specialty shops, etc.) 

• name and locate famous Parisian monuments 

• expand knowledge of physical and economic 
geography 



Science and Technology 



recognize the significance of ecology and nuclear power 
investigate facets of high speed public transportation, such 
as the TGV 



History 



• identify and describe selected historic periods 
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Program Goal 4 — COMPARISONS 



Culture 



Language 



Influence 



• compare and contrast commercial establishments (e.g., small 
specialty shops vs. supermarkets and shopping malls) 

• compare and contrast city planning practices and historic 
causes of differences (e.g., cities dating from medieval times 
with centralized commercial centers and narrow streets vs. 
suburbs; public transportation systems) 

• compare and contrast technology applications (Minitel, 
t'el'ecarte) 

• identify structural features of French that differ from those of 
English 

• view an original French film and its American remake, 
observing the influence of one on the other 



Program Goal 5— COMMUNITIES 

• engage in written correspondence with a francophone peer 
through pen pal or e-mail programs 

• list professions where knowing French is necessary or helpful 

• contact embassies, consulates, or other governmental 
agencies, and / or travel agencies to obtain information about 
francophone countries 
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Level III - Intermediate 



Course Description 

This course continues to provide students with opportunities to work toward an intermediate 
level of proficiency, striving to reach intermediate-mid in speaking and listening, as well as 
expanding their reading and writing skills within the five Program Goals of the TEKSfor 
LOTE. There is a more in-depth study of francophone cultures and of French-speaking people 
throughout the world. 

Program Goal 1— COMMUNICATION 

Sample Functions Context Text Type 



Students expand their 
ability to perform all the 
functions developed in 
Levels I and II. They also 
develop the ability to: 

• clarify and ask for 
clarification 

• express and understand 
opinions 

• narrate and understand 
narration in the present, 
past, and future 

• identify, state, and 
understand feelings 
and emotions 

• transfer learned material 
to new situations 

Content 



Students can perform these 

functions: 

• when speaking, in face- 
to-face social interactions 
and in simple trans- 
actions on the phone 

• when listening, in social 
interactions and using 
audio or video text 

• when reading short 
stories, poems, essays, 
articles, and short novels 

• when writing journals, 
letters, and literary 
critiques, and brochures 



Students can: 

• use paragraph-length 
speech 

• understand spoken lan- 
guage in a variety of 
media by a variety of 
French speakers 

• create a series of written 
paragraphs 

• acquire knowledge and 
new information from 
comprehensive, authen- 
tic texts when reading 



Content includes cultural, personal, and social topics such as: 

• history, art, literature, music, current affairs, and civilization, with an emphasis on 
significant people and events in these fields; 

• career choices, the environment, social issues, political issues, health, customs, 
appearances, media, money, and hobbies. 



Accuracy 

Level III students at the Intermediate level: 

• tend to become less accurate as the task or message becomes more complex, and 
some patterns of error may interfere with meaning (students may also fall back on 
non-standard vocabulary to circumlocute); others can engage in conversations with 
few errors and use a wide range of vocabulary; 

• generally choose appropriate vocabulary for familiar topics, but as the complexity 
of the message increases, there is evidence of hesitation and grasping for words, as 
well as patterns of mispronunciation and intonation; others can express their 
knowledge of familiar topics without patterns and errors; 
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• generally use culturally appropriate behavior in social situations; 

• are able to understand and retain most key ideas and some supporting detail when 
reading and listening; others can expand key ideas and apply those to their daily 
life; 

• can be understood by sympathetic listeners. 

Program Goal 2 — CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



explain parent-child relationships, child-rearing practices 
show how to give and receive gifts 
understand birth, marriage, death traditions 
examine teen attitudes and life goals 
show understanding of current events 

describe the home (kinds of rooms and their size, furniture, 
family heirlooms, and decoration) 

explain vacation travel facilities (rail and air travel, youth 
hostels, hotels) 

recognize and understand cultural symbols used in 
marketing and advertising products 



Program Goal 3— CONNECTIONS 



Social Studies 



Art History 



read articles in French language periodicals about significant 
events such as national elections, special museum displays, 
terrorist incidents 

identify important issues such as the environment, the 
European Economic Community (EEC), immigration, 
unemployment, future prospects for teens 
compare descriptions of historic events in French and 
American history texts 



report on an important artist and his or her work (such as 
Manet, Matisse, Gauguin) 



Literature • read and discuss excerpts of selected literary artists (such as 

Aimee Cesaire, Jacques Prevert, Victor Hugo, Guy de 
Maupassant, Anne Hebert) 
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Program Goal 4 — COMPARISONS 



Culture 



Language 



Influence 



• compare travel practices in the U.S. and France 

• compare and contrast parent-child relationships and child 
rearing practices 

• compare and contrast dwellings 

• explain selected examples of cross-cultural misunderstandings 

• compare proverbs vis-a-vis language and perspective 

• identify regional and national dialects, written vs. spoken 
language 

• describe the influence of French thinkers on the formation of 
the U.S. government 



Program Goal 5— COMMUNITIES 



• interview a local French speaker on selected cultural practices 
and social issues 

• collect and analyze published articles reporting current 
events in France 

• gather information on student exchange or work /study 
abroad programs 
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German 

LEVEL I - Novice 



L COMMUNICATION 
Sample Functions 

Students develop the ability 

to: 

• greet and respond to 
greetings 

• introduce and respond to 
introductions; engage in 
conversations 

• express likes and dislikes 

• make requests 

• obtain information 

• understand some ideas 
and familiar details 

• begin to provide 
information 



Context 

Students use the language 

when: 

• speaking, in face-to-face 
social interaction 

• listening, in social inter- 
action and using audio 
and video texts 

• reading, using authentic 
materials, e.g., menus, 
photos, posters, sched- 
ules, charts, signs, and 
short narratives 

• writing notes, lists, 
poems, postcards, and 
short letters 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use short sentences, 
learned words and 
phrases, and simple 
questions and commands 
when speaking and 
writing 

• understand some ideas 
and familiar details 
presented in clear, 
uncomplicated speech 
when listening 

• understand short texts 
enhanced by visual clues 
when reading 



Content 

Course Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 
greetings /farewells, numbers, origins, transportation, school, sports /hobbies, seasons, weath- 
er, family, home, appearance, school supplies /subjects, homework/ grades, likes /dislikes/ 
favorites, clothing, colors, shopping, foods and customs, household chores, pets, animals, size, 
health, quantities, landmarks, directions, free time, preferences, telephone etiquette, birthdays, 
holidays, gifts, buildings, cultural and historical figures, places and events, travel, professions 
and work, restaurants and other establishments, and metric measurements. 

II. CULTURES 



Practices 



• demonstrate understanding of the importance of friendship, 
greeting behaviors, leisure activities 

• examine family life: daily activities, family social events, daily 
meals and holidays 

• explain the significance of school and education, time spent in 
classes, types of diplomas 
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Products 



• examine the importance of family 

• describe food purchases, preparation 

• understand the significance of leisure activities: movies, 
sports, video games 

• describe the importance of school schedules, course offerings 
and grading practices 



III. CONNECTIONS 



Health 



• evaluate customary German dietary practices 



Physical Education 



• describe special games, sports, activities and folk dances 



Geography • obtain information about selected German regions and major 

features of German locations, surrounding countries, major 
cities and regions 



IV. COMPARISONS 



Culture 



Language 



• compare dietary practices used in Germany to the practices in 
the U.S. 

• compare /contrast favorite sports 

• compare and contrast school schedules, class offerings and 
other aspects of the educational system 

• recognize differences between the German and English 
alphabet, and letter-sound correspondence 



Influence 



• recognize that many words in both English and German are 
derived from Old German 



V. COMMUNITIES • identify extracurricular school and community events for 

German students 

• locate and visit German restaurants, festivals and foreign film 
outlets 

• identify nations /regions where German is widely spoken 
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LEVEL II - Novice 



L COMMUNICATION 



Function 



Context 



Students expand their ability 
to perform all the functions 
developed in Level I. They 
also develop the ability to: 

• make requests 

• express their needs 

• understand and express 
important ideas and 
some detail 

• describe and compare 

• use and understand 
expressions indicating 
emotion 



Students use the language 

when: 

• speaking in face-to-face 
social interactions 

• listening, in social inter- 
action and using audio 
or video texts 

• reading using authentic 
materials, e.g., short nar- 
ratives, advertisements, 
tickets, brochures, and 
other media 

• writing letters and short 
guided compositions 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use and understand 
learned expressions, 
sentences, and strings of 
sentences, questions, and 
polite commands when 
speaking and listening 

• create simple paragraphs 
when writing 

• understand important 
ideas and some detail in 
highly contextualized 
authentic texts when 
reading 



Content 

Course Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 

Greetings /farewells, numbers, origins, transportation, school, sports /hobbies, seasons, 
weather, family, home, appearance, school supplies /subject, homework /grades, likes/ 
dislikes /favorites, clothing, colors, shopping, foods and customs, household chores, pets, 
animals, size, health, quantities, landmarks, directions, free time, preferences, telephone, 
birthdays, holidays, gifts, buildings, cultural and historical figures, places and events, 
travel, professions and work, restaurants and other locations, and metric measurements. 



IL CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 




• explain the importance of family and friends 

• show knowledge of culturally appropriate use of 
communication, telephone calls, letterwriting 

• demonstrate how to accept invitations 

• describe commercial practices (courtesy, purchasing formulas) 

• explain attitudes toward work (specialization, gaining 
expertise) 

• describe commercial practices: arrangement and classification 
of specialty shops 

• obtain information about public transportation 

• explain the money system 
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III. CONNECTIONS 

Mathematics 

Social Studies 
Geography 

History 

IV. COMPARISONS 

Culture 

Language 

Influence 

V. COMMUNITIES 



• demonstrate familiarity with the money system, conversion 
of clothing sizes 

• describe city planning, famous landmarks 

• expand knowledge of physical and economic geography, 
discussing agricultural /industrial products 

• show understanding of selected historical periods and 
significant cultural figures (bring in figures) 



• compare /contrast commercial establishments, small specialty 
shops vs. supermarkets and malls 

• city planning practices, e.g., public transportation, town 
square, centralized commercial centers vs. suburbs, 
technology applications 

• compare and contrast the monetary system of Germany to the 
American system 

• demonstrate awareness of the structural features in German 
from those of the student's first language (placement of direct 
object and indirect object.) 

• list and define German words used in English 

• engage in written correspondence via e-mail, letter writing, 
pen pals 

• describe professions where German is used or is helpful 

• contact consulates and governmental agencies to obtain 
information about the country, e.g., economics, culture 
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LEVEL III - Intermediate 



L COMMUNICATION 



Function 

Students expand their ability 
to perform all the functions 
developed in levels I and II. 
They also develop the ability 
to: 

• clarify and ask for and 
comprehend clarification 

• express and understand 
opinions 

• narrate and understand 
narration in the present, 
past, and future 

• identify, state, and 
understand feelings and 
emotions 



Context 

Students use the language 

when: 

• speaking, in face-to-face 
social interaction and in 
simple transactions on 
the phone 

• listening in social inter- 
action and using audio 
or video texts 

• reading short stories, 
poems, essays, and 
articles 

• writing journals, letters, 
and essays 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use strings of related 
sentences when speaking 

• understand most spoken 
language when the 
message is deliberately 
and carefully conveyed 
by a speaker accustomed 
to dealing with learners 
when listening 

• create simple paragraphs 
when writing 

• acquire knowledge and 
new information from 
comprehensive, 
authentic texts when 
reading 



Content 



Content includes cultural, personal, and social topics such as: 

locations, historic areas, travel, youth hostels, cultural landmarks, health /illness, German 
school system, appearances, media, newspapers, advertising, environment, cultural, literature, 
current affairs, career choices, and social and political issues. 



II. CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



explain the importance of family, friends, parent/ child 
relationships 

describe typical leisure activities, including vacations /travel 
gather information on teen attitudes toward life goals 

describe the home: furniture, decor, family heirlooms, size of 
dwellings 

investigate vacation travel facilities (rail, air travel, youth 
hostels and hotels) 

identify cultural symbols used for marketing: advertising and 
publicity in the German society, newspapers, billboards, 
kiosks 

show acquaintance with selected artists, writers, poets 
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III. CONNECTIONS 

Government 

History 



Social Studies 



IV. COMPARISONS 

Culture 



Language 



Influence 

V. COMMUNITIES 



discuss current events, such as national elections 

present German views on contemporary issues - 
environment, immigrants, teenage unemployment, future 
for teens 

acquire an overall understanding of all historic eras 
(pre-history to contemporary times) 



compare travel in the U.S. and Germany, youth hostels, 
camping, travel by train, bicycle 
describe similarities and differences of parent /child 
relationships in the U.S. and German-speaking countries 
explain selected examples of cross-cultural 
misunderstandings 

contrast cultures on the size of the home, furnishings, types of 
homes 

compare proverbs vis-a-vis language and perspectives 
identify variations in student's first language /and in German 
registers (e.g., regional vs. national dialects, language 
registers, written vs. spoken language form) 

discuss the influence of German music on American life 



interview local German speakers on selected social issues 
(newspapers, magazine articles, reporting current events in 
the German language) 

gather information on student exchange or work/ study/ 
travel programs 
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LEVEL IV - Intermediate 



Course Description 

The emphasis of this sample course is on German culture and literature. Short stories, poetry, 
excerpts from various periods of literature, and current events are studied. At this level, 
emphasis is placed on independent reading, written expression, group products, and oral 
communication. Finer points of grammar are studied as aids to improving students' oral and 
written communication. Students are able to connect the German language with other 
disciplines, compare the German language to their own, and participate in multilingual 
communities at home and around the world. 

I. COMMUNICATION 

Function Text Type 

Students expand their ability to Sti 

perform all the functions devel- to: 

oped in Levels I-III. They also 
develop the ability to: • 

• compare and contrast 

• explain and support an • 

opinion 

• give and understand advice • 

and suggestions 

• initiate, engage in, and close • 

a conversation 

• hypothesize 



in German IV are able 



use simple discourse in a 
series of coherent para- 
graphs when speaking 
understand most authentic 
language when listening 
create a series of coherent 
paragraphs when writing 
acquire knowledge and new 
information from compre- 
hensive, authentic texts 
when reading 



II. CONTENT OF CULTURES, CONNECTIONS, COMPARISONS, AND 
COMMUNITIES- Suggested Timeline 

First Six Weeks Functions Introduced in Context 



• sports 

• ecology 

• environmental concerns 

• free time 



express enthusiasm / disappointment 
make suggestions /express preferences 
make wishes 
explain /justify 

make inquiries /give responses 
express concerns 
state feelings and emotions 
ask for and give opinions 
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Second Six Weeks 

• relationships with family, friends, others 

• ambitions of young people 

• laws pertaining to young people 

• media /newspaper 

Third Six Weeks 

• spending money 

• famous German-Americans 

• men and women in professional life 

• professions: dream and reality 

Fourth Six Weeks 

• popular music 

• advertising 

• fashion 

• humor 



Fifth Six Weeks 

• societal changes 

• modern life 



Sixth Six Weeks 

• culture and the arts 

• festivals 

• happenings after high school and beyond 
(future plans) 



Functions Introduced in Context 

• ask for information 

• make inquiries /give responses 

• make suggestions /express preferences 

• hypothesize 

• agree /disagree 

• state feelings and emotions 

Functions Introduced in Context 

• make comparisons 

• advise 

• make suggestions /express preferences 

• express determination /indecision 

• make wishes 

Functions Introduced in Context 

• express opinions 

• make comparisons 

• make suggestions /express preferences 

• reason 

• explain /justify 

Functions Introduced in Context 

• report past events 

• ask someone to take a stand 

• reason 

• express opinions 

• make comparisons 

Functions Introduced in Context 

• describe an occurrence 

• express preferences 

• express points of view 

• state feelings and emotions 

• express determination and indecision 

• express importance and unimportance 



Types of Resources 

• maps, posters, and items such as foreign currency 

• technology such as CD-ROMS, computer software, audio cassettes and videos 

• periodicals, newspapers 

• ancillary materials that accompany district-adopted textbooks 

• variety of classroom realia 

• Internet access so that students will be able to do research in German for the vari- 
ous topics addressed in the scope and sequence, classroom connection to establish 
German pen pals 

• music j[ ;3 7 
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Types of Assessment 

• portfolio assessment with a collection of writing samples and tape of speaking 
samples 

• district-developed semester and end-of-year tests 

• oral interviews conducted throughout the courses since Level I 

• variety of oral assessments including dialogues, role-plays, presentations, debates, 
and storytelling 

• variety of written assessments including dictation, cloze exercises, short answer, 
guided and free compositions, and essays 

• journals/ diaries 

• research papers expanding on the 6-week topics 
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Japanese 

LEVEL I - Novice 



Course Description 



Students will perform in Japanese at the novice-low to novice-mid proficiency levels. A com- 
prehensive approach addresses not only oral proficiency, but also reading and writing. To sat- 
isfy reading and writing proficiency, students master the two Kana syllabaries: Hiragana and 
Katakana. A general introduction to Japanese culture is also integrated throughout the course. 

I. COMMUNICATION 



Content/Culture 


Function 


Text Type 


self 


Students utilize these func- 


The kind of language 


family 

time 


tions: 


students will produce: 


school/ classroom 


• use formulaic expres- 


• use memorized words 


food 


sions 


and phrases 


clothing 


• give instructions 


• use appropriate hon- 


colors 


• describe things 


orifics to the degree 


numbers 


• tell time 

• express relative time 

• identify things 

• express existence 

• express quantity 

• make plans 

• express likes and dis- 
likes 

• make requests 

• make suggestions 

• obtain information 

• respond to commands 


learned 



Accuracy 

Level I students at the Novice level: 



satisfy partial requirements for basic communicative exchanges by relying on 
learned utterances 

demonstrate culturally acceptable use of language within controlled Level I 
functions 



Reading Proficiency 



Quantity of Characters 



Text type 



recognize key elements 
of the written text 
scan for gist 



48 Hiragana and 
Katakana characters 
approximately 25 Kanji 
characters 



decode Hiragana and 
Katakana using 
authentic text 
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Writing Proficiency 

• write Hiragana and 
Katakana characters 

• produce text equivalent 
to what can be expressed 
orally 



II. CULTURES 



Quantity of Characters 

• 48 Hiragana and 
Katakana characters 

• approximately 25 Kanji 
characters 



Text type 

• reproduce memorized 
Kanji 

• use a word processor to 
produce memorized 
Kanji via recognition 

• write information such 
as a short descriptive 
paragraph or a 
personal letter 



Practices 



Products 



III. CONNECTIONS 



demonstrate knowledge of meals, household behavior, and 
bathing 

show understanding of the significance of proper greetings 
and leave-taking 

demonstrate understanding of cultural change and 
stereotypes 

show the importance of different forms of oral, aural, and 
written communication through appropriate usage 
use culturally appropriate gestures and body posture 
explain the significance of classroom discipline 
describe the educational system 

explain the significance of self and family in the Japanese 
culture 

demonstrate usage of utensils used for dining and bathing 
show how to exchange artifacts during greetings and leave- 
taking 

discuss types of clothing worn during work, school, and 
leisure 



Art 



Home Economics 
Social Studies 



demonstrate paper ornamentation, calligraphy, and flower 
arrangement 

explain Japanese household furnishings, appliances, and diet 

identify major geographical features of Japan 
explain aspects of the social structure of Japan 
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IV. COMPARISONS 

Practices 



Products 



V. COMMUNITIES 



• recognize difference in oral and written communication 
between Japanese and English 

• relate similarities in oral and written communication of 
Japanese and English 

• contrast Japanese household behaviors related to dining, 
lifestyle, and bathing to that of one's own culture 

• compare culturally appropriate gestures in Japan and the 
United States (nationally) and in one's own region 

• compare practices in classroom environment including 
education system between Japan and the United States 

• compare familiar relationships in Japan with that of one's 
own family 

• compare compositions of meals with those that exist in one's 
own environment 

• compare environment of a Japanese home with one's own 
household 

• compare religious symbols and artifacts of Japan and those 
existing in the United States 

• compare artifacts of leisure and artistry of Japan with those 
existing in the United States 

• contrast clothing worn during work, school, and leisure in 
Japan with that worn in the United States (nationally) and in 
one's own region 

• participate in community cultural events associated with the 
promotion and celebration of Japan and/ or the Japanese 
language 

• invite a native of Japan in the community to share his/her 
experiences and talents with students 

• invite business people and educators with relationships to 
Japan to share their experiences and ideas with students 

• communicate with Japanese students using computer 
technology such as e-mail 
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LEVEL II - Novice 



Course Description 

Performance at the novice-high level will be demonstrated in oral and written communication. 
Written communication will be slightly less proficient than oral communication, though most 
written communication will still be based on what a student can do orally. Oral and written 
tasks will integrate those topics in Level I with geography, friends, weather, seasons and ani- 
mals/pets. Consistent with the Level I and Level II topics, students begin to negotiate conver- 
sation and display awareness of socio-cultural appropriateness. In the area of written commu- 
nication, exposure to and utilization of Kana (Hiragana and Katakana) continues. 
Approximately 25 - 50 Kanji (Chinese characters) are also introduced. 

I. COMMUNICATION 



Content/Culture 




Function 


Text Type 


Geography 


Students utilize functions 


The kind of language 


Friends 


from Level I and the 


students will produce: 


Weather 


following: 




Seasons 






• use learned words and 


Animals /Pets 


• 


express geographic loca- 


phrases 






tions 


• use appropriate 




• 


give/ seek/ follow direc- 


honorifics as learned 






tions 






• 


report events 






• 


describe things 






• 


express preferences 






• 


provide information 






• 


describe and compare 






• 


make requests 






• 


express needs 





Accuracy 



Level II students at the Novice level: 

• communicate questions effectively in the productive mode 

• understand the main ideas in the receptive mode 

• display awareness of socio-cultural appropriateness 



Reading Proficiency 

• recognize key elements 

• scan for gist 



Quantity of Characters 

• includes Hiragana, 
Katakana, and Kanji 
characters from Level I 

• add approximately 25 
Kanji characters 



Text type 

• decode all Hiragana and 
Katakana 

• read isolated words and 
phrases 

• decode variety of printed 
fonts and handwriting 
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Writing Proficiency 

• write characters 

• produce text 

IL CULTURES 

Practices 



Products 

III. CONNECTIONS 

World Geography 

English 
Social Studies 
Agricultural Economics 



Quantity of Characters 

• includes Hiragana, 
Katakana, and Kanji 
characters from Level I 

• add approximately 25 
Kanji characters 



Text type 

• write all Hiragana and 
Katakana characters 

• produce known Kanji 
legibly with correct 
attention to stroke order 



• explain the significance of geography on local customs, diet, 
and celebrations 

• describe some of the significance of geography on national 
development 

• describe some of the significance of weather on local 
customs, celebrations, and conversational topics 

• demonstrate understanding of the importance of age and 
gender in communication 

• describe seasonal activities and celebrations 

• identify seasonal symbols 

• produce Haiku with culturally appropriate characteristics 

• identify the role that animals play in Japanese mythology and 
contemporary culture 

• explain how utensils used daily are determined by 
geography and weather patterns 

• describe types of clothing worn during seasonal activities 
and celebrations 

• identify religious symbols and artifacts designed for seasonal 
activities, celebrations, and holidays 



• explain local customs, diet, and celebrations 

• investigate national development 

• apply knowledge of idiomatic expressions, letter writing 
style, and poetry to English 

• describe differences in cultural expectations by age and 
gender 

• recognize indigenous animals and agricultural development 
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IV. COMPARISONS 

Practices 



Products 



V. COMMUNITIES 



• recognize how differences in geography affect localities in 
Japan and the United States 

• recognize how geography affects national development of 
Japan and the United States 

• compare customs and practices related to weather in Japan 
with those in the United States 

• compare customs with regard to age and gender in Japan 
with those in the United States 

• compare the celebration of holidays and seasonal events in 
Japan and the United States 

• compare roles that animals play in Japan with roles of 
animals in the United States 

• compare how food dishes and manufactured products are 
affected by geography in Japan and the United States 

• contrast seasonal wear in Japan with that of the United 
States 

• compare seasonal symbols of Japan with those existing in 
the United States 

• compare origins of holidays and events in Japan with those 
observed in the United States 

• compare animals indigenous to Japan and the North and 
Central American continents 

• participate in community events associated with the 
promotion and celebration of Japanese holidays and seasonal 
events 

• have natives of Japan in the community share their local 
customs and traditions with students 

• invite geologists and meteorologists to share their 
experiences and ideas with students 

• communicate with Japanese students using computer 
technology such as e-mail 
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LEVEL III - Novice to Intermediate 



Course Description 

Performance will continue at the novice-high level, approaching intermediate-low. Oral and 
written tasks will integrate Level I and Level 11 topics with a wider array of communicative 
topics. Consistent with all topics, students negotiate conversations, engage in limited discourse, 
and demonstrate socio-cultural appropriateness. Students demonstrate an ability to recognize 
and produce an additional 25-50 Kanji (Chinese characters). 

I. COMMUNICATION 



Content/Culture 


Function 


Text Type 


Includes topics from 


Students utilize functions 


The kind of language 


Levels I and II and the fol- 


from Levels I and II and 


students will produce: 


lowing: 


the following: 


• use learned words. 


• Home and community 


• give evaluations 


phrases, and/or 


• Japan and the world 


• describe sequences 


sentences 


• Leisure 


• state abilities 


• use language appropriate 


• Means of communica- 


• give explanations 


for the audience 


tion 


• express supposition 


• produce sentence-level 


• Body and Health 


• state intentions 


utterances at least 20% 


• Rites of passage 


• give directions 


of the time where 


• School and education 


• express duration 


appropriate 


• Seasonal events 


• state purpose /reason 




• Self, family, and 


• follow directions 




friends 


• express obligation 




• Shopping 


• report events in time 




• Travel / transportation 


• describe past experience 

• give permission 

• express progressive 
action 

• report speech 

• express future events 

• express wants and 
needs 

• describe schedules 

• express degree 





Accuracy 



Level III students approaching the intermediate level: 

• communicate messages that are comprehensible to communicating partner(s) - 
some pronunciation errors or pauses which interfere with comprehension may be 
evident 

• use grammar forms such as particles, predicate tenses, and politeness markers - 
forms may differ from norms of standard Japanese 

• display awareness of socio-cultural appropriateness 

• negotiate their message after no more than two repetitions 
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Reading Proficiency 



• recognize key elements 

• scan for gist 

• extract detail 



Writing Proficiency 

• write characters 

• produce text 



II. CULTURES 



Quantity of Characters 

includes Hiragana, 
Katakana, and Kanji char- 
acters from Levels I and II 
add approximately 50 
Kanji characters 



Quantity of Characters 

includes characters from 
Levels I and II 
add approximately 25 
Kanji characters 



Text type 

• decode memorized Kanji 
in letters, brief published 
articles, and web pages 

• identify key information 
in signs, schedules, 
advertisements, etc. 

Text type 

• write information such 
as paragraphs and per- 
sonal letters 

• comfortably use a word 
processor to produce 
language known orally 

• reproduce known Kanji 



Practices 



Products 




• recognize various kinds of housing, stores, and public 
facilities that exist 

• recognize various kinds of transportation systems that exist 

• recognize various kinds of lifestyles and occupations that 
exist 

• explain the importance and significance of past historical 
events on contemporary Japan 

• describe cultural imports 

• discuss activities of youth and interests of youth 

• recognize different leisure activities and sports that exist 

• identify development of technology in and by Japan 

• explain respect for feelings and the human body 

• discuss transition points in a teenager's life with regards to 
age, customs, ceremonies, milestones, and expectations 

• discuss vacations and traveling customs of the Japanese 

• describe shopping 

• explain the composition of housing, stores, and public 
facilities 

• describe the transportation systems and stations 

• identify the types of clothing worn during work, school, and 
leisure 

• explain events and activities used to mark significant 
historical events 

• discuss types of cultural imports 

• identify electronic and natural artifacts utilized by youth 
during leisure time and sports competitions 

• explain technological artifacts utilized in the home, at play, 
and at work 

• identify religious symbols and artifacts designed for 
celebrations and holidays 
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III. CONNECTIONS 

Social Studies 

Economics 

History 

English 



• examine Japanese lifestyles and occupations 

• discuss cultural imports 

• describe the technological and economic development 

• describe important 20th century events in Japan 

• explain significant pre-20th century periods 

• use negotiation and discourse strategies 



IV. COMPARISONS 



Practices 



Products 



O 

ERIC 



• compare various kinds of housing, stores, and public 
facilities that exist in Japan and the United States 

• compare various kinds of transportation systems that exist in 
Japan and the United States 

• compare various kinds of lifestyles and occupations that 
exist in Japan and the United States 

• compare importance and significance of past historical 
events that occurred in Japan and the United States 

• compare the activities and interests of youth in Japan and 
the United States 

• compare the significance of cultural imports in both 
countries 

• compare various kinds of leisure activities and sports that 
exist in Japan and the United States 

• compare the significance of technology development in 
Japan and the United States 

• explain the importance of respect for feelings and the human 
body in both countries 

• compare the shopping environments that exist in Japan and 
the United States 

• compare the composition of housing, stores, and public 
facilities in Japan and the United States 

• compare the composition of transportation systems and 
stations in Japan and the United States 

• compare types of clothing worn during work, school, and 
leisure in both countries 

• compare the types of cultural imports such as language, diet, 
and manufactured products in Japan and the United States 

• compare electronic and natural artifacts utilized by youth 
during leisure time in Japan and the United States 
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V. COMMUNITIES 



• compare artifacts utilized during leisure activities and sports 
competition in Japan and the United States 

• compare technological artifacts utilized in the home, at play, 
and at work in Japan and the United States 

• compare personal letters and invitations in Japan and the 
United States 

• participate in community events associated with the 
remembrance of Japanese /American conflicts 

• invite natives of Japan in the community to share their 
experiences and talents with students 

• ask business people and community leaders to share their 
experiences and ideas with students 

• communicate globally through a Japanese web page 
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Latin 

LEVEL I - Novice 

Course Description 

Latin I is the first course of a recommended three year sequence that focuses on the development 
of the student's ability to read Latin with comprehension. Students acquire an understanding of 
the influence of the Roman world on contemporary culture and also of their differences. 
Vocabulary and grammar are studied in the context of reading passages into which cultural 
information has also been integrated. Students learn how to pronounce Latin according to 
accepted conventions in order to read passages aloud or answer simple questions about passages 
or respond to classroom directions and commands. Word derivations and Latin word elements 
are also studied to expand the student's English vocabulary. 

L COMMUNICATION 



Function 

Students develop the ability 

to: 

• read words, phrases, 
and simple sentences to 
obtain information 

• comprehend simple 
written passages on 
familiar topics 

• recognize in context 
vocabulary, inflections, 
and syntax appropriate 
at the novice reading 
level 

• recognize and reproduce 
the sounds of Latin 

• respond to simple 
questions, statements, 
or commands given 
orally in Latin 

• write simple phrases 
and sentences in Latin 
using previously read 
text as a model 



Context 

Students can perform these 

functions: 

• when reading model or 
practice sentences and 
simple passages 

• when reading simple 
passages or stories for 
comprehension 

• when reading sentences 
and passages of Latin 
aloud 

• when responding to oral 
questions or statements 
about the content of 
passages 

• when answering writ- 
ten comprehension 
questions 

• completing cloze pas- 
sages of Latin or writ- 
ing simple sentences 
using a model 

• after learning new 
vocabulary, grammatical 
structures, and syntax in 
context 

1G3 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• understand the main 
idea and most of the 
supporting details when 
reading short passages 
in Latin written on 
authentic cultural topics 

• understand simple 
sentences, questions, 
and commands on 
familiar topics when 
listening 

• use words, phrases, and 
simple sentences when 
speaking or writing 
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Content 

Selections from adapted and authentic readings are used to achieve the goals from all five 
program areas. Content includes cultural, personal, and social topics such as archeology, art, 
civilization, daily life, dwellings, engineering, family, gender roles, geography, history, 
literature, religion, and other topics. 

Accuracy 



Students: 

• comprehend most of the content of reading passages 

• understand the important cultural content of reading passages 



II. CULTURES • students gain knowledge of the culture of the Greco- 

Roman world on specified topics through Latin and English 
readings 

• students are able to demonstrate an understanding of the 
practices and products of the Roman world through the 
perspective of the early Empire 



III. CONNECTIONS • In Latin I the main disciplines that students connect with are 

geography, history, sociology, archeology, anthropology, 
mythology, and science 

• students strengthen their vocabulary and reading skills in 
English 

• students use technology to learn the Latin language and 
about Roman civilization 



IV. COMPARISONS 



• students recognize Latin word elements and use them to 
expand their English vocabulary 

• students learn how to use Latin and English dictionaries for 
word study 

• students understand Latin abbreviations, phrases, and 
mottoes in common use in the English language 

• students begin to understand the influence of the Greco- 
Roman world upon Western Civilization and in particular the 
United States 



V. COMMUNITIES • students begin to identify in the community where Latin is 

used or where the influences of classical civilization are 
evident 
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LEVEL II - Novice 



Course Description 

The emphasis of Latin II is the continuation of the development of reading and comprehension 
skills. Students develop a deeper understanding of the similarities and differences between the 
Roman world and today's world. The learning of new vocabulary and more grammatical 
structures is emphasized as reading progresses to longer and more complicated passages. Oral 
Latin is still used to help students understand reading selections. Word studies continue to be 
an integral part of learning Latin. 



I. COMMUNICATION 
Function 

Students expand their ability 

to perform all the functions 

developed in Latin I. They 

also develop the ability to: 

• read and understand 
passages of Latin 

• demonstrate reading 
comprehension by inter- 
preting the meaning of 
passages which they 
have read 

• read Latin aloud with 
accurate pronunciation, 
meaningful phrase 
grouping, and appropri- 
ate voice inflection, by 
imitating the models 
they have heard 

• respond orally to ques- 
tions, statements, com- 
mands, or other stimuli 
in Latin 

• use their knowledge of 
vocabulary, inflections, 
and syntax to compre- 
hend passages 

• write phrases and sen- 
tences in Latin 



Context 

Students can perform these 

functions: 

• when reading passages 
of Latin of increasing 
difficulty 

• when reading aloud 
passages of Latin 

• when answering written 
comprehension questions 
about a Latin passage 

• completing cloze passages 
of Latin or writing 
sentences using a model 

• after learning new 
vocabulary, grammatical 
structures, and syntax in 
context 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• understand the main 
idea and most details 
when reading passages 
of Latin composed for 
acquisition of content 
and language skills 

• understand the main 
idea and most details of 
reading passages adapt- 
ed from the original 
authors 

• understand sentences, 
questions, and com- 
mands on familiar topics 
when listening 

• use words, phrases, and 
sentences when speaking 
or writing 
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Accuracy 

Students: 

• demonstrate an increasing knowledge of Latin vocabulary 

• comprehend most of the content of reading passages of increasing difficulty 

• understand the important cultural content of reading passages 

Content 

Adapted and authentic readings are used to achieve the goals from all five program areas. 
Content includes cultural, personal, and social topics such as archeology, art, civilization, daily 
life, dwellings, engineering, family, gender roles, geography, history, literature, religion, and 
other topics. 



II. CULTURES • students demonstrate a greater insight into the civilization 

and culture of the Greco-Roman world on selected topics 
through Latin and English readings 
• students compare and contrast aspects of their own public 
and private lives to those of the Romans 



III. CONNECTIONS 



• students reinforce and further their knowledge of other 
disciplines through their study of classical languages. In 
addition to those listed in Latin I, the students connect with 
the disciplines of philosophy, military science, and 
engineering 

• students strengthen their vocabulary and reading skills in 
English 

• students use technology to learn the Latin language and 
about Roman civilization 



IV. COMPARISONS 



V. COMMUNITIES 



• students compare and contrast the language patterns and 
grammar of Latin to the structure and grammar of English 

• students show the relationship of Latin words to their 
derivatives and cognates in English 

• students interact with community members who are involved 
in a variety of careers to understand how they have used 
their study of Latin 
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LEVEL III - Intermediate 



Course Description 

Latin III is the last course of the recommended three year sequence of study. Students continue 
to develop the skills of reading and comprehension as they read more and more passages of 
slightly adapted and authentic classical Latin, Students further refine their understanding of 
the Roman world and its influence on contemporary culture. Reading passages include 
selections of prose and poetry. Advanced grammatical forms, vocabulary, figures of speech, 
and culture are integrated into the development of reading. This course prepares students for 
the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB ) Latin Achievement Test. 



I. COMMUNICATION 



Function 



Context 



Text Type 



Students expand their ability 

to perform all the functions 

developed in Latin I and II. 

They also develop the ability 

to: 

• read and understand 
prose and poetry of 
selected authors with 
appropriate assistance 

• interpret the meaning of 
the passages they read 

• begin to interpret con- 
tent and features of style 

• demonstrate a knowl- 
edge of vocabulary, 
inflectional systems, and 
syntax appropriate for 
the Latin passages they 
read 

• read Latin aloud with 
accurate pronunciation, 
meaningful phrase 
grouping, and appropri- 
ate voice inflection 

• write phrases and sen- 
tences in Latin 



Students can perform thes^ 

functions: 

• when reading prose and 
poetry 

• when reading aloud 
passages of prose and 
poetry 

• when writing sentences 

• after learning new 
vocabulary, grammatical 
structures, and syntax in 
context 



Students can: 

• comprehend the main 
idea and most details 
when reading passages 
of prose and poetry 
composed for acquisition 
of content and language 
skills 

• comprehend the main 
idea and most details 
when reading passages 
of prose and poetry 
adapted from the 
original authors 

• comprehend the main 
idea and most details 
when reading passages 
of prose and poetry of 
selected authors 

• understand sentences, 
questions, and certain 
quotations when listening 

• use words, phrases, and 
sentences when writing 
or speaking 
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Accuracy 

Students: 

• demonstrate an increasing knowledge of Latin vocabulary 

• comprehend most of the content of selected passages of Latin prose and poetry 

• understand and explain the cultural content of selected passages 

Content 

Selected readings are used to achieve the goals from all five program areas. Content includes 
cultural, personal, and social topics such as archeology, art, civilization, daily life, dwellings, 
engineering, family, gender roles, geography, history, literature, religion, and other topics. 
Students make the transition from passages composed for language learning to adapted pas- 
sages and finally to original passages. 



IL CULTURES 



• students demonstrate an extensive knowledge of Roman 
private and public life 



IIL CONNECTIONS • students recognize and make connections with Latin 

terminology in certain fields such as the social sciences, 
mathematics, science, technology, medicine, philosophy, law, 
art, and music 

• students reflect on the classical influence in political 
institutions, law, and history of their own culture 

• students use technology to learn the Latin language and 
about Roman civilization 



IV, COMPARISONS • students demonstrate the ability to transfer their knowledge 

of Latin vocabulary and structure to their understanding of 
English 

V COMMUNITIES • students participate in the community of classical scholars in 

cultural events, contests, lectures, and seminars 
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LEVEL IV Honors - Intermediate/Advanced 



Course Description 

Latin IV Honors focuses on the reading and study of Latin poetry. Students become 
knowledgeable about the conventions of Latin poetry and the individual styles of the 
authors studied. The students' knowledge and understanding of the Greco-Roman world 
continues to develop from the readings. 

Students preparing for a variation of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) Latin 
Advanced Placement (AP) Test may focus on poetry in this Level IV course. Options on the AP 
test include Vergil and Latin literature. 



I. COMMUNICATION 



Function 

Students expand their ability 
to perform all the functions 
developed in Latin I, II, and 
III. They also develop the 
ability to: 

• read and understand the 
poetry of selected 
authors with appropriate 
assistance 

• recognize, explain, and 
interpret content and 
features of style of the 
authors read 

• demonstrate a knowledge 
of vocabulary, inflectional 
systems, and syntax 
appropriate to the 
authors read 

• identify and explain 
figures of speech and 
other poetical devices 
in context 

• read Latin poetry aloud 
with attention to the 
metrical structure 

• respond appropriately to 
more complex spoken 
and written Latin 



Context 

Students can perform these 

functions: 

• when reading the selected 
passages of Latin poetry 

• when listening to short 
passages of poetry being 
read 

• when reading aloud 
selections of Roman 
poetry 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• comprehend the main 
idea and details of the 
poetry studied 

• identify the meter and 
style of a poem studied; 

• read aloud familiar poetry 

• analyze and interpret the 
content, style, and poeti- 
cal features of the poetry 
studied 
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Accuracy 

Students: 

• demonstrate an increasing knowledge of the vocabulary and grammatical forms 

• comprehend and interpret selected poems of certain authors 

• understand and explain the cultural content of certain poems 

Content 

Selected authentic readings are used to achieve these goals. Content includes cultural, personal, 
and social topics such as archeology, art, civilization, daily life, dwellings, engineering, family, 
gender roles, geography, history, literature, religion, and other topics. 



NOTE: The College Board Acorn Book for the Latin Advancement Placement Exam will specify 
the poems or selected lines of poetry to be studied for the selected authors. Since these selections 
can vary slightly from year to year, teachers are advised to consult the most current Acorn Book . 



II. CULTURES 



III. CONNECTIONS 



IV. COMPARISONS 



V. COMMUNITIES 



students demonstrate knowledge of an author, his genres, 
and literary period 

students explain the historical and literary context of familiar 
poetry 

students demonstrate a knowledge of Greco-Roman culture 
and civilization as they relate to the poetry read 

students connect their knowledge of Latin poetry to their 
understanding of English and other poetry 
students demonstrate an enhanced ability to read, write, 
understand, and speak English based on the vocabulary and 
grammar of Latin 

students use technology to learn more about the authors 
being studied 

students recognize the influence of Roman history, private 
and public life, art, and architecture on their own world and 
make comparisons and draw conclusions based on that 
knowledge 

students compare and contrast elements of literature, 
mythology, and philosophy of their own world with that of 
the ancient world 

students use their knowledge of Latin to communicate within 
the student and adult community of classical language 
learners and scholars and to participate in related events 
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Spanish 

LEVEL I - Novice 



Course Description 

This course integrates the five Program Goals of the TEKSfor LOTE: Communication, Cultures, 
Connections, Comparisons, and Communities. It is a study of Hispanic language and culture 
incorporating the development of listening, speaking, reading, and writing within the five 
Program Goals. The main goal for this course is for students to progress towards a novice level 
ability in using Spanish in school and in the community. 

Some material for the Spanish course outline was adapted from Omaggio, 1993 
(see reference list for complete citation) 



L COMMUNICATION 





Sample Functions 


Context 


Text Type 


Students develop the abil- 


Students can perform 


Students can: 


ity to: 


these functions: 


• use very short sen- 


• 


greet and respond to 


• when speaking, in 


tences, with simple 




greetings 


face-to-face social 


learned words and 


• 


introduce and 


interactions 


phrases, and simple 




respond to introduc- 


• when listening, in 


question and com- 




tions 


social interaction with 


mands when speaking 


• 


name / identify 


a sympathetic speaker 


• understand some ideas 




objects, people, places 


or when using auxil- 


and familiar details 


• 


express likes and dis- 


iaries like audio or 


presented in clear. 




likes 


video texts 


uncomplicated speech 


• 


make simple requests 


• when reading, using 


when listening 


• 


obtain basic informa- 


authentic materials. 


• write using familiar 




tion 


e.g., menus, photos. 


words 


• 


understand some 


posters, schedules. 


• understand very short 




basic ideas from 


charts, and signs 


texts enhanced by 




familiar material 


• when writing notes. 


visual clues when 


• 

• 

• 


provide basic infor- 
mation 

express basic needs 
copy and transcribe 
simple material 


lists, poems, postcards, 
and short letters 

1 / / 


reading 
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Content 

Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 



self identification 
greetings and farewells 
numbers 
origins 

transportation 

school 

hobbies 

seasons 

weather 

family 

home 

appearance 
school subjects 



homework and grades 

courtesy 

expressions 

clothing 

colors 

shopping 

foods 

customs 

household chores 

pets 

animals 

directions 

free time 



preferences 

telephone etiquette 

birthdays 

holidays 

gifts 

buildings 

cultural and historical figures 

places and events 

travel 

professions 

work 

telling time 
health 



Accuracy 

Students: 

• list and give one and two word answers without much hesitation; 

• communicate using memorized or highly familiar material; 

• understand very basic information that is being communicated; 

• demonstrate culturally acceptable behaviors for this level; 

• write with frequent misspellings and grammatical inaccuracies. 

II. CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



• discuss the importance of friendships, greeting behaviors, 
and leisure activities 

• learn about family life regarding daily activities, such as 
family social events, daily meal sharing, and holidays 

• express the significance of education and time spent in classes 

• express the importance of cultural and behavioral 
implications related to the country 

• identify the important products related to every day family 
life, such as food purchases and preparation 

• state the significance of leisure activities, movies, sports, 
television, video games, and their place in family social 
events 

• identify and explain the importance of school schedules, 
course offerings, and grading practices 

• identify cultural symbols used for celebrations 
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III. CONNECTIONS 

Health 

Physical Education 

Geography 

History 

Fine Arts 

Science 

Home Economics 

IV. COMPARISONS 



V. COMMUNITIES 



• evaluate customary Hispanic dietary practices within Texas 
and Spanish-speaking countries 

• describe special games, sports, leisure activities, and folk 
dances in relation to Hispanic culture 

• obtain information about selected Spanish regions: 
geographical locations, topography, and important cities 

• identify events in U. S. history where Hispanics made 
contributions 

• identify current Hispanics who have made contributions to 
the fine arts 

• identify current Hispanics who have made contributions to 
the sciences 

• describe family meals for different occasions and 
corresponding cultural significance 

• compare dietary practices used in Spanish-speaking 
countries to the dietary practices in the United States 

• compare /contrast favorite sports and fans' reactions at 
sporting events 

• compare and contrast school schedules, course offerings, and 
other basic aspects of the educational systems 

• recognize the differences between the Spanish and English 
alphabets, sound systems, and pronunciation 

• compare punctuation and basic rules of capitalization of 
nouns 

• identify extracurricular school and community events held in 
the city, surrounding areas, and the state 

• locate and visit Hispanic restaurants and Hispanic festivals 

• locate movie rental outlets that have films in Spanish and 
use them as resources 

• identify regions in the United States where Spanish is widely 
spoken 
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LEVEL II - Novice 



Course Description 

This course provides students with opportunities to continue developing their listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing skills within the five Program Goals of the TEKS for LOTE. Students 
continue to expand their knowledge of Hispanic language and culture. Students function at a 
novice-mid to novice-high level of proficiency, depending on their background, but they begin 
to show signs of intermediate-low level of proficiency. 



L COMMUNICATION 
Sample Functions 

Students expand their 
ability to perform all the 
functions developed in 
Level I. They also devel- 
op the ability to: 

• engage in simple 
conversations using 
learned material 

• comprehend informa- 
tion from familiar 
material 

• use and understand 
expressions indicating 
emotion 

• describe with some 
detail 

• select main ideas and 
key words in familiar 
material 

• write a simple para- 
graph using memo- 
rized material 



Context 

Students can perform 

these functions: 

• when speaking, in face- 
to-face interactions 

• when listening, in 
social interaction and 
using audio or video 
texts 

• when reading, using 
authentic materials, 
e.g., advertisements, 
tickets, brochures, 
photos, and other 
media 

• when writing letters 
and short guided 
paragraphs 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use and understand 
learned expressions, 
sentences, and strings 
of sentences, questions 
and polite commands 
when speaking and 
listening 

• write simple paragraphs 
using familiar material 

• understand some 
details in highly 
contextualized 
authentic texts when 
reading 
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Content 



Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 



self-identification 


clothing 


preferences 


greetings and farewells 


colors 


telephone etiquette 


numbers 


shopping 


birthdays 


origins 


foods 


holidays 


transportation 


customs 


gifts 


school 


household chores 


buildings 


hobbies 


pets 


cultural and historical figures 


seasons 


animals 


places and events 


weather 


size 


travel 


family, home 


health 


professions 


appearance 


landmarks 


work 


school subjects 


directions 


restaurants 


homework and grades 


free time 




courtesy 


expressions 





Accuracy 

Students: 

• demonstrate increasing fluency and control of very familiar material; 

• comprehend basic information in listening and reading activities; 

• write with frequent misspellings and inaccuracies; 

• demonstrate culturally appropriate behavior for Level II functions; 

• demonstrate understanding of idioms and use of formal and informal expressions; 

• communicate successfully with sympathetic listeners when attempting to go 
beyond learned /memorized material. 

II. CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



• express importance of immediate and extended family 

• understand communication skills and etiquette such as 
phone messages, letter writing, accepting and declining 
invitations 

• understand how work ethic, honesty, and respect function in 
the Hispanic community 

• understand financial responsibilities to family and friends 

• identify commercial products useful in everyday life and 
products that are geared towards Hispanics 

• identify modes of public transportation, their purposes, and 
how they affect the environment 

• identify modes of transportation and their use in everyday 
life 
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III. CONNECTIONS 



Mathematics 


use math concepts for conversion of weights and measures 


Architecture 


appreciate historic landmarks and identify characteristics of 
a landmark 


Geography 


expand knowledge of physical and economic geography by 
discussing agricultural and industrial products 


History 


identify historical periods and the development of certain 
cultural customs due to the effects of the period 


Science 


understand the effects of society on the environment and 
vice versa 


Business 


use technology applications in Spanish (use Spanish 
software to learn Spanish technology terminology and then 
develop and/or complete business forms and letters) 


English Language Arts 


employ the reading and writing processes 


IV. COMPARISONS 


compare and contrast commercial establishments, small 
specialty shops vs. supermarkets and malls, city planning 
practices (e.g., mass public transportation and the town 
plaza) 

compare and contrast how geographical locations have 
defined the cultural, economical, and social development of 
the people in the area 

compare purchasing practices (bartering vs. fixed prices) 
compare cultural behaviors 


V. COMMUNITIES 


engage in written correspondence via e-mail, letter writing, 
pen pals 

list professions where Spanish is used or is helpful in the 
community 

contact consulates and government agencies to obtain 
general information about a Spanish-speaking country 
participate in cultural and educational events 
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LEVEL III - Intermediate 



Course Description 

This course continues to provide students with opportunities to work towards an intermediate 
level proficiency in speaking and listening as well as expand their reading and writing skills 
within the five Program Goals of the TEKS for LOTE. There is a more in-depth study of 
Hispanic culture and Spanish-speaking people throughout the world. 

I. COMMUNICATION 




Sample Functions 


Context 


Text Type 


Students expand their 


Students can perform 


Students can: 


ability to perform all the 


these functions: 




functions developed in 




• use strings of related 


Levels I and II. They also 


• when speaking, in 


sentences when 


develop the ability to: 


face-to-face social 


speaking 




interaction and in 


• understand most spoken 


• understand the main 


simple transactions on 


language when the 


ideas and some 


the phone 


message is deliberately 


supporting detail in 


• when listening, in 


and carefully conveyed 


authentic texts 


social interaction and 


by a speaker 


• can get into, through. 


using audio or video 


accustomed to 


and out of a simple 


texts 


dealing with learners 


survival situation 


• when reading short 


• create some complex 


• identify, state, and 


paragraphs and articles 


paragraphs when 


understand expressed 


• when writing journals. 


writing 


feelings and emotions 


essays, and condensed 


• acquire knowledge and 


• create with the 


novelettes 


new information from 


language 




comprehensive. 


• transfer learned 




authentic texts when 


material to new 
situations 

• write short messages 
and short compositions 




reading 


Content 


Content includes cultural, personal, and social topics such as: 




biographical information 


appearances 


activities / hobbies 


origins / nationalities 


media 


career choices 


historic areas 


newspapers 


shopping /making purchases 


travel 


advertising 


restaurants/ foods 


cultural landmarks 


environment 


lodging /living quarters 


health matters 


money matters 


daily routine 


customs 


radio / television broadcasts 


school / work experiences 
everyday events 
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Accuracy 

Students: 



• may need to hear items several times to interpret them accurately; 

• have problems understanding speakers when they speak at a normal pace; 

• generally use culturally appropriate behavior in social situations; 

• are able to understand and retain most key ideas and some supporting detail when 
reading and listening; 

• understand the main ideas, but misunderstand the finer points in reading passages; 

• can express themselves using basic structures and vocabulary related to content 
areas listed; 

• are understood by speakers dealing with second language learners; 

• have good control of basic constructions with some errors still evident. 



II. CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



III. CONNECTIONS 



recognize the importance of family, friends, parent /child 
relationships 

express the importance of leisure activities, vacation /travel 
understand teen attitudes toward parental advice and life 
goals 

identify how the home, furniture, decor, family heirlooms, 
and size of dwellings are defined by different Spanish- 
speaking communities 

understand cultural symbols used for marketing, advertising, 
and publicity in the Hispanic society 
identify the Hispanic influence in newspapers, billboards, 
kiosks, etc. 



Government 
Social Studies 



Physical Education 



Science 



Business 



c 



• identify current events, local, state, and national elections 

• discuss contemporary issues about the environment, 
immigrants, unemployment, and what the future holds for 
teens 

• identify the lifestyles of healthy eaters 

• look at exercise and its effect on health 

• investigate illnesses that seem to be common among 
Hispanics and report findings 

• search for employment opportunities in the newspaper that 
require bilingual personnel 

• write personal resume and letters of interest for jobs 
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IV. COMPARISONS 



V. COMMUNITIES 



• compare travel in the United States and in Hispanic 
countries (learn about youth hostels, camping, modes of 
transportation, etc.) 

• compare parent /child relationships (young children, 
teenagers, young adults) 

• explain selected examples of cross-cultural 
misunderstandings 

• compare the social rituals of baptisms, quinceaheras, 
weddings, etc. 



• interview local Spanish speakers on a variety of issues 

• employ newspapers, magazine articles, and other media in 
the Spanish language to gather information on a variety of 
issues 

• participate in Christmas caroling or other volunteer work in 
the community such as hospitals, nursing homes, children's 
homes, etc. 
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LEVEL IV - Intermediate 

Course Description 

This course continues to provide students opportunities to reach an intermediate level of 
proficiency in speaking and listening as well as expand their reading and writing skills. 

There is more in-depth study of Hispanic culture and civilization. This level is compatible with 
and can be offered as an AP language course. 

L COMMUNICATION 



Sample Functions 

Students expand their 
ability to perform all the 
functions developed in 
Levels I, II, and III. They 
also develop the ability 
to: 

• express simple 
descriptions in 
present, past, and 
future tenses using 
known vocabulary 

• develop flexibility in 
language production 

• understand a simple 
paragraph for personal 
communication, 
information, or 
recreational purposes 

• write letters, brief 
synopses 

• paraphrase and sum- 
marize 



Context 

Student can perform these 

functions: 

• when speaking, in 
face-to-face social 
interactions and in 
simple transactions on 
the phone 

• when listening, in 
social interactions and 
using audio or video 
texts 

• when reading short 
paragraphs, articles, 
poems, brochures, 
essays, and condensed 
novelettes 

• when writing journals, 
letters, essays, and lit- 
erary critiques 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use strings of related 
sentences when 
speaking 

• understand most spoken 
language in a variety of 
media (may have to be 
replayed depending on 
the difficulty of the 
message and the 
pacing) 

• create paragraph length 
information when 
writing 

• acquire knowledge and 
new information from 
comprehensive, authentic 
texts when reading 
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Content 



Content includes cultural, personal, and social topics such as: 



biographical information 
origins /nationalities 
historic areas 
travel 

cultural landmarks 

health matters 

customs 

appearances 

media 

newspaper 

advertising 

environment 

money matters 

radio/ television broadcasts 

Accuracy 



activities 

hobbies 

career choices 

shopping 

making purchases 

restaurants 

foods 

lodging 

living quarters 

daily routine 

school /work experiences 

social and political issues 

every day events 

careers and professions 



Students: 

• may need to hear items several times to interpret them accurately; 

• can sporadically use simple description and narration of present, past, and future time; 

• writing is comprehensible to a native speaker used to reading Spanish by learners; 

• read with sufficient comprehension to read simple authentic text, but misinterpretations 
still occur with complex language patterns or cultural misunderstandings. 

II. CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



recognize the importance of family, extended family, 
compadres ! sponsors, and friends 

understand cultural attitudes about the role of youngsters, 
teens, and young adults in their family and in society 
understand the role of men and women at home and in 
society 

identify the Hispanic influence in a variety of media 
identify cultural symbolism behind the products produced by 
Hispanic men and women 

identify products that close the gender and age gap and their 
influences on the family 
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III. CONNECTIONS 

Government 

Physical Education 
Science 

Mathematics 

History 

IV. COMPARISONS 

V. COMMUNITIES 



• identify current events in a variety of fields 

• discuss contemporary issues in politics facing elected 
officials 

• identify lifestyles that promote good health 

• develop energy consumption charts that fit each individual 

• discuss the Mayan contributions to astronomy 

• identify natural resources in the Hispanic World such as 
vegetation and tropical rain forests and their contributions 
to humanity 

• identify the mathematical contributions of the Mayas to the 
number system 

• identify the historical and cultural contributions of various 
indigenous tribes to the Hispanic World 

• compare the social rituals of baptisms, quinceaneras, 
weddings, funerals and their symbolism 

• compare linguistic contributions to Spanish from other 
languages 

• compare business and social etiquette 

• interview local Spanish speakers in a variety of public and 
business positions 

• employ newspapers, magazines, and other media, including 
the World Wide Web, to gather information on a variety of 
topics of interest 

• participate in community events that reflect Hispanic culture 
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Spanish for Spanish Speakers 

LEVEL I - Novice 



Course Description 

This course integrates the five Program Goals of Communication, Cultures, Connections, 
Comparisons, and Communities. It incorporates the study of Hispanic language and culture 
and assists students in the understanding and appreciation of Hispanic culture. The 
main objective is to enrich the students' total language experience by building on the language 
proficiency they already possess. Their skills are enhanced according to the level of language 
proficiency of the student. The focus is on increasing students' ability to use Spanish flexibly 
for both formal and informal situations and on developing their literacy skills. 

I. COMMUNICATION 



Sample Functions 

Students develop the 

ability to: 

• greet and respond to 
greetings in a variety 
of social settings 

• introduce and 
respond to introduc- 
tions, formally and 
informally 

• engage in conversa- 
tions 

• express likes and 
dislikes 

• make requests 

• obtain information 

• understand some 
details 

• begin to provide 
information 

• identify main idea of 
a text and provide the 
literary elements 



Context 

Students use the language: 

• when speaking, in face- 
to-face social interaction 

• when listening, in social 
interaction and using 
audio or video texts 

• when reading, using 
authentic materials, e.g., 
menus, photos, tickets, 
posters, charts, sched- 
ules, signs, short narra- 
tives, advertisements, 
and brochures 

• when writing notes, 
lists, poems, postcards, 
and short letters 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use short sentences, 
learned words and 
phrases and simple 
questions and 
commands when 
speaking and writing 

• understand some ideas 
and familiar details 
presented in clear, 
uncomplicated speech 
when listening 

• understand short texts 
enhanced by visual clues 
when reading 

• use idiomatic expressions 
to describe familiar 
aspects of daily life and 
culture 



Content 

Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 

• the self: family, friends, home, health, school, schedules, leisure activities, campus 
life, likes and dislikes, shopping, clothes, prices, size and quantity, and pets and 
animals. 

• beyond self: geography, topography, directions, buildings and monuments, weather 

and seasons, symbols, cultural and historical figures, places and events, colors, 
numbers, days, dates, months, time, food and customs, transportation, travel, 
professions, work, and literature. ^ ^ 
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Accuracy* 




Students: 





• communicate effectively with some hesitation and errors which do not hinder com- 
prehension; 

• demonstrate culturally acceptable behavior for Level I functions and beyond; 

• understand most important information when performing novice-level tasks. 

*The degree of difficulty of the activities will vary according to the students' level of proficiency. 

II. CULTURES 



Practices • 

• 

• 

• 

• 


describe the extended and immediate family, friends, 
parent /child relationship 
describe leisure activities 

identify cultural and behavioral implications related to 
courtesy 

explain historical and mythological literature, oral and 
written legends that impact one's behavior 
describe herbs and rituals in relation to health 


Products • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


describe cultural symbols used for historical or religious 
celebrations 

explain cultural rituals affecting the behavior and 
responsibilities of an individual 

describe cultural behaviors observed with friends, family, 
co-workers, community 

show understanding of cultural artifacts, art, music, dances 
identify practices of curanderismo, superstition, religious 
festivities 

read sample literature, newspapers, and/or magazines 
describe exports from Spanish-speaking countries 


III. CONNECTIONS 




Health 


describe dietary practices, medicinal herbs, native practices 


Social Studies • 

• 


learn basic geography, history, sociology, and politics of 
Spanish-speaking countries 

identify and study various aspects of Spanish-speaking areas 
of the U.S. 


English • 

• 

• 


improve skill in writing compositions and letters 
improve skill in reading literature, prose, and poetry 
improve skill in accessing information through newspapers 
and magazines 


Business Education • 


investigate the need for and use of Spanish for marketing, 
advertisement of products, brochures, imports /exports 


Fine Arts • 


use Spanish to explore aspects of music, art, dance, and 
theater 
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IV. COMPARISONS 



IV. COMMUNITIES 



O 

ERIC 



• compare dietary practices in Spanish-speaking countries with 
Hispanic practices in the United States 

• compare dietary practices of Hispanic culture to those of 
other cultures in the United States 

• recognize differences in writing and oral communication 
practices of Spanish and English 

• compare leisure activities of Spanish-speaking 
communities with those in the United States 

• compare religious ceremonies of Hispanic culture with those 
of other cultures in the United States 

• compare idiomatic expressions used in English and in 
Spanish (Example: dichos, proverbs, etc.) 

• identify cultural events taking place in the community 

• participate in cultural or educational events in the community 

• visit restaurants, participate in festivals, or religious 
ceremonies 

• identify events related to literature, the fine arts, and culinary 
demonstrations 
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LEVEL II - Novice 



Course Description 

This course continues to stress the development of Spanish language skills which students 
already possess and assists them to refine these skills by understanding when and where 
dialectal usages are appropriate in oral and written communications. Students in the second 
level Spanish for Spanish Speakers course are likely to be functioning more and more in the 
Intermediate range. This course also helps students to understand and appreciate Hispanic cul- 
ture. 



L COMMUNICATION 

Sample Functions Context Text Type 



Students expand their 
ability to perform all the 
functions developed in 
Level I. They also 
develop the ability to: 

• make requests 

• express their needs 

• understand and 
express important 
ideas and some detail 

• describe and compare 

• use and understand 
expressions indicating 
emotion 



Students use the language: 

• when speaking, in face- 
to-face social interaction 

• when listening, in social 
interaction and when 
using audio or video 
texts 

• when reading, using 
authentic materials, e.g., 
narratives, advertise- 
ments, brochures, and 
other media 

• when writing short 
letters and short guided 
compositions 



Students can: 

• use and understand 
learned expressions, 
sentences, and strings 
of sentences, questions, 
and polite commands 
when speaking and 
listening 

• create simple paragraphs 
when writing 

• understand important 
ideas and some details 
in highly contextualized 
authentic texts when 
reading 

• understand and identify 
literary elements 

• identify and observe 
cultural behaviors 



Content 

Levels I and II often include some combination of the following topics: 

• the self: family, friends, home, health, school, schedules, leisure activities, campus 
life, likes and dislikes, shopping, clothes, prices, size and quantity, pets and 
animals, dialects, and idiomatic expressions. 

• beyond self: geography, topography, directions, buildings and monuments, weather 
and seasons, symbols, cultural and historical figures, places and events, colors, 
numbers, days, dates, months, time, food and customs, transportation, travel, and 
professions and work, implications of cultural behaviors when using idiomatic 
expressions, dialects, colloquialisms, and formal and informal language. 
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Accuracy* 

Students: 

• demonstrate increasing fluency and control of vocabulary; 

• show no significant pattern of error when performing Level I functions; 

• communicate effectively with some pattern of error, which may interfere slightly 
with full comprehension when performing Level II functions; 

• understand oral and written discourse, with few errors in comprehension when 
reading; 

• demonstrate culturally appropriate behavior for Level II functions; 

• demonstrate understanding of idioms, colloquialisms, formal and informal expressions. 

*The degree of difficulty of the activities will vary according to the students' level of proficiency. 

II. CULTURES 

Practices • explain immediate and extended family relationships 

• observe cultural behaviors in relation to elders, extended 
family, and financial responsibilities 

• describe the significance of school and education as well as 
grading practices 

• describe the importance of family life regarding daily 
activities, family, social, and educational events, dining 
practices, and celebration of holidays and/or religious 
events 

Products • demonstrate communication behaviors that reflect the 

presence of elders or highly respected individuals 

• explain the financial responsibilities within immediate and 
extended family 

• describe expectations and high regard for education 

• explain how to make food purchases and describe dietary 
practices 

• describe the use of medicinal herbs 

• experience the fine arts of Hispanic cultures, such as 
folkloric dancers, music, literature 

• describe commercial practices (purchasing and marketing, 
courtesy, bartering, formal correspondence) 

• examine attitudes toward money, time, children, teenagers 

• describe attitudes toward courtship and marriage 

• describe attitudes toward personal hygiene and the use of 
beauty and hair products 
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III. CONNECTIONS 

Mathematics 

Science 

Art 

Social Studies 

English Language Arts 

IV. COMPARISONS 



V. COMMUNITIES 



• conversion from the U.S. measurement and weight system to 
the metric system, such as conversion of shoe and clothing 
sizes 

• identify the physical environment conducive to growing 
medicinal herbs; show familiarity with chemicals which can 
help grow these herbs 

• describe the environment and its effect on society 

• identify fine arts and literary figures originally from Spanish 
speaking countries 

• identify geographical sites where famous people were born as 
well as their influence on the rest of the world 

• describe behavioral practices regarding family friends, 
community, church, government, work ethic 

• explain historical figures and events which might have 
influenced the United States 

• identify Spanish vocabulary words used in the English 
language 

• use appropriate composition and correspondence techniques 
and practices 

• compare purchasing practices (bargaining without insulting) 

• identify commonalities and differences in public 
transportation, commercial centers vs. boutiques, casa de 
regalos, etc. 

• compare and contrast idioms, colloquialisms, composition 
techniques, literary styles, educational systems 

• compare and contrast food preparation, dietary preferences, 
medicinal practices, religious and cultural festivities, holidays 

• compare and contrast cultural behavior of Hispanics to the 
rest of the United States population, and to people in 
Spanish-speaking countries 

• compare intonation and pronunciation of Spanish to English; 
compare grammatical syntax, mechanics, formality, etc. of 
Spanish to English (exclamation marks, adjective noun to 
noun adjective, formal and informal correspondence) 



• engage in written communication with pen pals, businesses, 
friends, family 

• engage in oral communication with Spanish-speaking 
community members 

• participate in cultural and educational events 

• volunteer to interpret or translate at community meetings 
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LEVEL III - Intermediate 



Course Description 

This course provides additional opportunities for the enhancement of all language skills. It is a 
study of Hispanic language, culture, and history incorporating language skills and grammatical 
concepts. The main objective of this course is to continue building on the skills the students already 
possess by providing opportunities to expand their grammatical literacy, as well as social, 
communicative, and functional concepts identified with Spanish for Spanish speakers. These 
students will function comfortably in the Intermediate level, with some students showing 
some Advanced level abilities. 



L COMMUNICATION 
Sample Functions 

Students expand their 
ability to perform all the 
functions developed in 
Levels I and II. They also 
develop the ability to: 

• clarify and ask for 
clarification 

• express and under- 
stand opinions 

• narrate and under- 
stand narration in the 
present, past, and 
future 

• identify, state, and 
understand feelings 
and emotions 

Content 



Context 

Students use the language: 

• when speaking, in face- 
to-face social interaction 
and in simple transac- 
tions on the phone 

• when listening in social 
interaction and using 
audio or video text 

• when reading short 
stories, poems, essays, 
articles, and short 
novels 

• when writing journals, 
letters, literary critiques, 
and brochures 



Text Type 

Students can: 

• use paragraph length 
speech 

• understand spoken 
language in a variety of 
media by a variety of 
Spanish speakers 

• create a series of 
paragraphs when 
writing 

• acquire knowledge and 
new information from 
comprehensive, authentic 
texts when reading 



Content includes cultural, personal, and social topics such as: 

• history, art, literature, music, current affairs, and civilization, with an emphasis on 
significant people and events in these fields 

• the environment, social issues, and political issues 

• career choices 



Accuracy* 

Depending on the level of proficiency, some students: 

• tend to become less accurate as the task or message becomes more complex, and 
some patterns of error may interfere with meaning (students may also fall back on 
non-standard vocabulary to circumlocute); others can engage in conversations with 
few errors and use a wide range of vocabulary; 
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• generally choose appropriate vocabulary for familiar topics, but as the complexity 
of the message increases, there is evidence of hesitation and grasping for words, as 
well as patterns of mispronunciation and intonation; others can express their 
knowledge of familiar topics without patterns and errors; 

• generally use culturally appropriate behavior in social situations; 

• are able to understand and retain most key ideas and some supporting detail when 
reading and listening; others can expand key ideas and apply those to their daily 
life. 



*The degree of difficulty of the activities will vary according to the students' level of proficiency. 

II. CULTURES 



Practices 



Products 



discuss the importance of immediate and extended family 
relationships 

describe leisure activities, vacation /travel, tardeadas, tertulias 
discuss teen attitudes toward life goals 
give examples of humor in all aspects of life 
demonstrate understanding and practice of subtle cultural 
behaviors 

describe the cultural perspective behind certain celebrations 

(e.g., weddings, funerals, wakes) 

explain attitudes toward material acquisitions 

describe the home: furniture, decor, family heirlooms, size of 
dwellings 

explain options in vacation travel facilities (rail, air travel, 
youth hostels, and hotels) 

identify and explain cultural symbols used for marketing: 
advertising and publicity in Hispanic society, newspapers, 
billboards, pamphlets 

experience the works of selected artists, writers, poets, 
describe language differences: idioms, proverbs, riddles, 
colloquialisms 

describe and explain culturally-determined behaviors: 
gender roles, body language, spatial variances 



III. CONNECTIONS 

Government 
History /Social Studies 



English Language Arts 



discuss current events: national elections, notable artists 

debate contemporary issues: environment, immigration, 

unemployment, future for teens 

present an overall view of important historic eras 

show appropriate use of various dialects, colloquialisms, 
idioms, and grammar 
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IV. COMPARISONS 



V. COMMUNITIES 



• compare travel in the U.S. and in Spanish-speaking societies: 
youth hostels, camping, travel by train, bicycle, hitchhiking, 
etc. 

• describe characteristics of parent/ child relationships in the 
U.S. and in Spanish-speaking societies 

• practice formal and informal communication 

• identify and explain cross-cultural misunderstandings 

• debate contemporary issues 

• compare proverbs, idioms, and colloquialisms 

• examine variations in student's language /and in Spanish- 
speaking societies (e.g., regional vs. national dialects, 
language registers, written vs. spoken language form) 

• identify and explain false and true cognates in Spanish and 
English 

• interview local Spanish speakers on a variety of social issues 
(use newspapers, magazine articles, news reports on current 
events in Spanish to identify issues) 

• gather information on student exchange or work /study/ 
travel abroad programs 

• participate in community events conducted totally in Spanish 

• speak and present in community social and religious events 

• participate in cultural and educational events related to 
Spanish language and/or culture 
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Spanish/FLES 

LEVEL I - Novice 



Course Description 

Students who enroll in a sequential Spanish class in elementary school will receive instruction 
in Spanish every year from either PreK through sixth grade (minimum of three sessions week- 
ly) or fourth through sixth grade (daily instruction). Students will complete Level I Spanish by 
the end of sixth grade. 

Although the TEKSfor LOTE for Elementary Spanish are the same as those for a Spanish I 
course at the middle school or high school level, care must be taken to ensure that the activities 
and materials used for instruction are appropriate to the developmental and interest level of 
elementary school students. Content is selected from the grade level curriculum, identifying 
content appropriate for the students' language skills. 

ELEMENTARY SPANISH FEES MODEL: GRADES PreK-6 

Program Goal 1— COMMUNICATION 



Sample Functions 

Students develop the abil- 
ity to: 

• greet and respond to 
greetings 

• introduce and 
respond to introduc- 
tions 

• engage in 
conversations 

• express likes and 
dislikes 

• make requests 

• obtain information 

• understand some 
ideas and familiar 
details 

• begin to provide 
information 



Context 

Students can perform 

these functions: 

• when speaking, in 
face-to-face social 
interaction 

• when listening, in 
social interaction and 
using audio or video 
texts 

• when reading, using 
authentic materials, 
e.g., menus, photos, 
posters, schedules, 
charts, signs, and short 
narratives 

• when writing notes, 
lists, poems, postcards, 
and short letters 



Text type 

Students can: 

• use short sentences, 
learned words and 
phrases, and simple 
questions and com- 
mands when speaking 
and writing 

• understand some ideas 
and familiar details 
presented in clear, 
uncomplicated speech 
when listening 

• understand short texts 
enhanced by visual 
clues when reading 
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Accuracy 



Students ; 



• communicate effectively with some hesitation and errors which do not hinder 
comprehension; 

• demonstrate culturally acceptable behavior for Level I functions; 

• understand most important information. 



Sample Activities 

• Students listen to a description of the school building and write on a map the 
names of the main rooms. 

• Students bring a photograph or draw a picture of their family pet and describe the 
pet to a partner. They then write several sentences under the photograph or picture 
and post it on the class bulletin board. 

• Students read a TV program guide, write the names and times of three shows that 
they would like to watch, and discuss the shows with a partner, stating why they 
want to watch the shows. 

• Students interview classmates to determine their likes and dislikes on a particular 



Program Goal 2— CULTURES 

Students gain knowledge and understanding of the cultures of Spanish-speaking countries. 

Sample Activities 

• Students write letters or e-mail messages to Spanish-speaking pen pals, asking for 
information about the pen pals' school and family. 

• Students read a legend from a Spanish-speaking country and produce a skit 



Sample Topics 



colors 

numbers 

days/ dates /months 
time 

schedules 

food and customs 

family 

friends 

home 

health 

school 

leisure activities 
likes and dislikes 
shopping 



clothes 

prices 

size and quantity 
pets and animals 
geography 
topography 
directions 

buildings and monuments 
weather and seasons 
symbols 

cultural and historical figures 
places and event 
transportation 
travel 

professions and careers 



topic. 



retelling the legend. 
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Program Goal 3— CONNECTIONS 

Students use Spanish to make connections with other subject areas and to acquire information. 

Sample Activities 

• Students measure distances on a map of South America with place names in 
Spanish. 

• Students read and discuss an event from the Texas Revolution from a Mexican 
history text. 

• Students identify the planets, learn their order, calculate and chart their diameters, 
set up models across one wall depicting their relative distances apart, discuss their 
climates, and make comparisons of size. 

• Students describe animals native to their environment, identify and chart their 
habitats, describe their diet, and group them on charts according to various criteria. 

• Students identify the basic food groups, design healthy meals, track their own food 
intake for one week, and compare their diet with that of people in other countries 

Program Goal 4 — COMPARISONS 

Students develop insights into the nature of language and culture by comparing their own 

language and culture to the cultures of Spanish-speaking countries. 

Sample Activities 

• Students develop lists of English-Spanish cognates for various topics. 

• Students produce posters depicting the customs for celebrating a holiday in the 
United States and in various Spanish-speaking countries. 

Program Goal 5— COMMUNITIES 

Students participate in communities at home and around the world by using Spanish. 

Sample Activities 

• Students take part in a community celebration (i.e. el d'la de las madres, las posadas, 16 
de septiembre, cinco de mayo). 

• Students host visitors from Spanish-speaking countries. 
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Language Specific 
Progress Checkpoints: 
Classical Languages 



The essential knowledge and skills acquired by students learning a classical language 
will be somewhat different from those of the modern languages. Communication in a 
classical language is through the written messages that have come from the ancient 
world. Those messages, whether in the form of epic poetry or graffiti, are the major 



lines of communication with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Reading, then, is the key to communicating with 
the ancient world and the primary skill developed in 
learning a classical language. In addition, students should 
acquire appropriate listening, speaking, and writing skills 
to enhance the development of reading skills and to 
improve their comprehension of ancient texts. 



Since the Progress Checkpoints 
for classical languages may 
contrast greatly with modern 
languages, the Framework 
provides an adaptation of the 
Progress Checkpoints for 
students of Latin and Greek. 



Some adapting of the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other than 
English will be necessary for the classical languages. Teachers and curriculum developers 
will find it very helpful to refer to the Standards for Classical Language Learning. These 
standards were developed as a collaborative project of the American Classical League 
and the American Philological Association with assistance from Regional Classical 
Associations. Sample course descriptions for Latin I-IV are in Appendix B. 
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Novice 

The novice learner of classical language, when dealing with familiar topics, should; 

T read short passages from specifically prepared material, comprehending 
main ideas and most supporting details; 

T demonstrate an understanding of the importance of knowing the com- 
ponents of language, including grammar, for the comprehension of pas- 
sages written for language learning; 

T understand sentence-length speech, including recombinations of 

learned material, particularly where the content is related to textual or 
specially prepared materials; 

T satisfy classroom needs by using words, phrases, and sentences appro- 
priately, expanding learned expressions through simple recombinations; 

T write dictation and learned expressions, including some recombinations 
of familiar material; and 

T demonstrate knowledge and understanding of classical culture on 
selected topics. 

Most students will reach novice proficiency by the end of Level II. 

Intermediate 

The intermediate learner of classical language, when dealing with familiar material, 

should: 

T read and comprehend main ideas and most facts from adapted texts of 
prose and / or poetry; 

T use the components of language, including grammar, to comprehend 
adapted texts; 

T comprehend short, simple texts read aloud, particularly where context 
strongly supports understanding; 

T perform a limited number of spoken tasks in classroom situations; and 

T demonstrate knowledge and understanding of classical culture on 
selected topics. 

Many students will enter the intermediate proficiency checkpoint by the end of Level 

III or during Level IV. 
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Multiple Intelligences and 
Instructional Strategiesi 



Multiple 

Intelligences 


Student 

Characteristics 


Examples of 
Instructional 
Strategies for the 
LOTE Classroom 


Verbal / Linguistic 


likes reading, speaking, and 
writing, learning about language, 
playing with words in puns and 
puzzles 


students read stories, write 
letters, role-play conversations 


Logical / Mathematical 


enjoys solving problems, doing 
calculations, experiments, and 
devising questions 


students collect and analyze 
statistical data on how peers 
spend leisure time in their own 
culture and the target culture 


Kinesthetic 


likes to exercise, move around 
the classroom 


students manipulate objects 
whose names they are 
learning and follow 
commands 


Visual / Spatial 


communicates and learns visually, 
likes to make illustrations, maps, 
designs, patterns, charts 


students draw maps and make 
illustrations of neighborhood 
in the target culture 
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Multiple 

Intelligences 


student 

Characteristics 


Examples of 
Instructional 
Strategies for the 
LOTE Classroom 


Musical 


enjoys singing and playing 
instruments, listening to music, 
rhythmic games 


students acquire language 
through songs, rhymes, and 
finger plays in the language 


Intrapersonal 


prefers to work alone, sets 
personal goals, thinks deeply, 
quiet and introspective 


students compare and contrast 
experiences of a pen pal with 
their own 


Interpersonal 


likes to work in groups, is a 
good mediator, senses other 
people's emotions 


students interpret language 
and gestures in cross-cultural 
communication 


Naturalistic 


loves to explore the outdoors, 
interested in and able to 
recognize and/or distinguish 
subtle differences among living 
things 


students go on nature field 
trips and write about their 
experiences in a journal, 
categorize parts of the natural 
world 



^ This chart was adapted from a similar chart found in the Massachusetts World Languages Curriculum 
Framework (see reference list for complete citation). 
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Advanced 

The advanced learner of a classical language, when reading the works of certain 
authors, should; 

T read and comprehend selected authentic texts of prose and poetry; and 
T demonstrate knowledge and understanding of the cultural content of 
selected readings of authentic texts. 

Listening, speaking, and writing may still be used to reinforce the skill of reading. 
Some students, particularly those who successfully complete an AP or IB course, will 
exhibit functions of the advanced proficiency level by the end of Level IV. Many other 
students will demonstrate advanced proficiency skills during Level V or VI. 
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Sample Lesson Plan: 
90 Minute Block 



"Block scheduling rests on the premise that it would give teachers more instructional 
flexibility (Carroll 1990, Sizer 1990), reduce the fragmentation of the day, and allow 
teachers to adapt their instructional strategies to address the different ways in which 
students learn." (North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1996, p. 1) Many of 
the perceived gains in student achievement are more attributable to the change in the 
way that the teacher teaches, rather than as a direct effect of the organizational format. 
Since the TEKS for LOTE will lead teachers to make their lessons more meaningful and 
purposeful for students, it will be difficult to judge the impact of block scheduling 
alone on improving student achievement. 

"Teaching and learning on a block schedule present many challenges to teachers and 
students alike," (North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1996, p. 7) including 
the sequencing for foreign language courses, the availability of courses, and the ongo- 
ing development of language proficiency. A key consideration is what to take out of 
the present curriculum, because students will not cover as much material as in tradi- 
tional 55-minute classes. For curriculum and lesson planning, teachers must focus on 
the essential goals, which is where the TEKS for LOTE will be extremely useful. 
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Sample Lesson Plan for a 90-minute Block 

When planning a lesson for a 90-minute block, it is essential to understand that it is not 
simply putting two days' lesson plans together. The entire flow of the 90-minute class 
is different from a 55-minute class. Considerations for planning for a longer block of 
instructional time include the following: 

❖ plan ahead, use all of the ninety minutes and put each lesson in a con- 
text of total course development 

❖ vary individual, small group, and whole class activities 

❖ vary teacher roles including lecturer, facilitator, coach 

❖ vary the pace of the lesson 

❖ make sure transitions are smooth and logical 

❖ use a variety of instructional materials 

❖ use a variety of instructional approaches 

❖ allow adequate time for warm-ups, transitions, and closure 

❖ allow students adequate time to apply and practice language skills in 
meaningful contexts 

❖ continually assess student progress informally and formally 

❖ provide a variety of breaks, such as processing time, physical move- 
ment, and mental breaks 

❖ have an additional activity prepared in case there is extra time 



Here is a sample class lesson plan to see how these considerations influence the variety 
and order of class activities. 



ACTIVITY 


AMOUNT OF TIME 


introduction / warm-up 


5-10 minutes 


introduction of new material 


10-15 minutes 


guided listening/ speaking practice (whole group) 


10-15 minutes 


application and language practice (small group) 


15-20 minutes 


transition 


5 minutes 


integration of new material with previously learned 
material or an assessment activity 


15-20 minutes 


synthesis and closure 


10 minutes 
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Suggested Materials for 
the LOTE Classroom 



❖ assessment programs 

❖ sets of transparencies and 
illustrations 

❖ dictionaries 

❖ workbooks 

❖ language laboratory manuals 

❖ access to the Internet and 
electronic mail 



In addition to textbooks for all students and an instructor's edition of that textbook for 
the teacher, the following support materials enhance language acquisition in the LOTE 
classroom; 



General Resources 



Manipulatives 



❖ compact discs and player 

❖ audio cassettes and player 

❖ videos (instructional and cul- 



❖ flash cards (numbers, vocabulary. 



tural) 

❖ instructional software 

❖ CD-ROMs 



etc.) 

❖ signs 

❖ plastic objects (foods, animals. 



❖ laser disk programs 



furniture, etc.) 

❖ puppets 

❖ props for role plays 
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Authentic Materials ("real" materials from the target language and 
culture(s)), such as: 



❖ resource books 

❖ music (cassettes and CDs) 

❖ books 

❖ newspapers 

❖ magazines 

❖ catalogs 

❖ advertisements 

❖ photos 



❖ slides 

❖ posters 

❖ maps 

❖ games 

❖ websites 

❖ videos 

❖ menus 

❖ travel brochures 
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WWW sites for further information: 

http:/ / inmind.com/people/lhs/wired/education/block.html 

http: / / www.ascd.org/ services /eric/ eric.html 

http: / / carei.coled.umn.edu / bsmain.htm 

http: / / www.classroom.net/classweb/wasson/ myhome.html 
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Note to Parents 



A Texas Framework for Languages Other Than English is a publication that provides assis- 
tance to educators at the local district level in order to design and implement an articu- 
lated district-wide curriculum. It is a tool that can help in developing a curriculum that 
can be assessed easily and extensively. A Texas Framework for Languages Other Than 
English also delineates how the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other 
Than English (TEKSfor LOTE) can guide the development of this curriculum. 

The major focus of language proficiency is oral and written communication. 
Traditionally, instruction has emphasized learning about a language rather than the 
acquisition of a language. The majority of what a student learned encompassed 
grammatical structures and pronunciation. In today's classroom, the intent is to base 
the content for this communication on connections with other subject areas, comparisons 
of a language with one's own language and culture, and applications in a local 
community and our global society. By adopting a philosophy of proficiency-oriented 
instruction, specific attention is focused on developing communicative "survival" skills 
in the language and on allowing the students to be exposed to that language as much 
as possible so they may function adequately in social interactions and discussions. 

Therefore, parents will find that for a child to become proficient in a language, the 
instructional methods as well as the learning strategies must enhance communication 
in the language other than English. For example, if parents were to enter a language 
classroom, the "noise" level might be higher than it would have been in previous 
years, but a closer listening will reveal that the noise is all in a language other than 
English. This is evidence that students are practicing their communication skills. The 
student's homework assignment might require permission to interview a neighbor 
who speaks a language other than English. Other assignments might be to view a television 
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program, videotape and narrate an activity at the park, write and act out a skit 
demonstrating a cultural aspect of the people who speak the language being acquired, 
record or listen to an audio cassette, or listen to a conversation and note as many 
details as possible. 

The curriculum that is proficiency-oriented will enhance the student's language 
acquisition. Greater use of the language will facilitate greater proficiency in the language 
as well as greater academic success. The Framework can serve as a guide for administrators, 
teachers, and parents. It can also address any questions the parents may have about 
how and at what pace their child is acquiring another language. 
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Texas Essential Knowledge 
and Skills for Languages 
Other Than English 



Chapter 114. Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 
Subchapter A. Elementary 

§ J J4.J . Implementation of Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English, 



Elementary A- 1 

§1 14.2. Languages Other Than English, Elementary A-1 

Subchapter B. Middle School 



§1 14.1 1 . Implementation of Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English, 



Middle School B-1 

§114.12. Languages Other Than English, Middle School B-1 

Subchapter C. High School 



§114.21. Implementation of Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English, 



High School C-1 

§1 14.22. Levels 1 and 11 - Novice Progress Checkpoint (One Credit Per Level) C-1 

§114.23. Levels 111 and IV - Intermediate Progress Checkpoint (One Credit Per Level) C-3 

§1 14.24. Levels V, VI and Vll - Advanced Progress Checkpoint (One Credit Per Level) C-6 

§114.25. Exploratory Languages (One-Half to One Credit) C-9 

§1 14.26. Cultural and Linguistic Topics (One-Half to One Credit) C-10 
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Chapter 114. Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 

Subchapter A. Elementary 

Statutory Authority: The provisions of this Subchapter A issued under the Texas Education Code, §28.002, unless 
otherwise noted. 



§114.1. Implementation of Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English, 
Elementary. 

The provisions of this subchapter shall supersede §75.26 of this title (relating to Other Languages) beginning 
September 1, 1998. 

Source: The provisions of this §114.1 adopted to be effective September 1, 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 



§114.2. Languages Other Than English, Elementary. 

School districts are strongly encouraged to offer languages other than English in the elementary grades. For 
districts that offer languages in elementary, the essential knowledge and skills are those designated as Levels 
I and II - novice progress checkpoint, exploratory languages, and cultural and linguistic topics in Subchapter 
C of this chapter (relating to Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English). 

Source: The provisions of this §114.2 adopted to be effective September 1, 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 
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Chapter 114. Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 

Subchapter B. Middle School 



Statutory Authority: The provisions of this Suhchapter B issued under the Texas Education Code, §28.002, unless 
otherwise noted. 



§114.11. Implementation of Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English, 
Middle School. 

The provisions of this subchapter shall supersede §75.42 of this title (relating to Other Languages) beginning 
September 1, 1998. 

Source: The provisions of this §114.11 adopted to he effective September 1 , 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 



§114.12. Languages Other Than English, Middle School. 

(a) School districts are strongly encouraged to offer languages other than English in middle school. For dis- 
tricts that offer languages in middle school, the essential knowledge and skills are those designated as 
Levels I and II - novice progress checkpoint and Levels III and IV - intermediate progress checkpoint, 
exploratory languages, and cultural and linguistic topics in Subchapter C of this chapter (relating to Texas 
Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English). 

(b) Students are awarded one unit of high school credit per level for successful completion of the level and 
one-half to one unit of high school credit for successful completion of a nonsequential course. 

(c) Districts may offer a level of a language in a variety of scheduling arrangements that may extend or reduce 
the traditional schedule when careful consideration is given to the instructional time available on a campus 
and the language ability, access to programs, and motivation of students. 

Source: The provisions of this §114.12 adopted to he effective September 1 , 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 
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Chapter 114. Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English 

Subchapter C. High School 



Statutory Authority: The provisions of this Subchapter C issued under the Texas Education Code, §28.002, unless 
otherwise noted. 



§114.21. Implementation of Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills for Languages Other Than English, High 
School. 

The provisions of this subchapter shall supersede §75.62(a)-(g) and (k)-(o) of this title (relating to Other 
Languages) beginning September 1, 1998. 

Source: The provisions of this §114.21 adopted to be effective September 7, 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 



§114.22. Levels I and II - Novice Progress Checkpoint (One Credit Per Level). 

(a) General requirements. 

(1) Levels I and II - Novice progress checkpoint can be offered in elementary, middle, or high school. 
At the high school level, students are awarded one unit of credit per level for successful completion 
of the level. 

(2) Using age -appropriate activities, students develop the ability to perform the tasks of the novice lan- 
guage learner. The novice language learner, when dealing with familiar topics, should: 

(A) understand short utterances when listening and respond orally with learned material; 

(B) produce learned words, phrases, and sentences when speaking and writing; 

(C) detect main ideas in familiar material when listening and reading; 

(D) make lists, copy accurately, and write from dictation; 

(E) recognize the importance in communication to know about the culture; and 

(F) recognize the importance of acquiring accuracy of expression by knowing the components 
of language, including grammar. 

(3) Students of classical languages use the skills of listening, speaking, and writing to reinforce the 
skill of reading. 

(b) Introduction. 

(1) Acquiring another language incorporates communication skills such as listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, viewing, and showing. Students develop these communication skills by using knowledge 
of the language, including grammar, and culture, communication and learning strategies, technolo- 
gy, and content from other subject areas to socialize, to acquire and provide information, to express 
feelings and opinions, and to get others to adopt a course of action. While knowledge of other cul- 
tures, connections to other disciplines, comparisons between languages and cultures, and communi- 
ty interaction all contribute to and enhance the communicative language learning experience, com- 
munication skills are the primary focus of language acquisition. 
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(2) Students of languages other than English gain the knowledge to understand cultural practices (what 
people do) and products (what people create) and to increase their understanding of other cultures 
as well as to interact with members of those cultures. Through the learning of languages other than 
English, students obtain the tools and develop the context needed to connect with other subject 
areas and to use the language to acquire information and reinforce other areas of study. Students of 
languages other than English develop an understanding of the nature of language, including gram- 
mar, and culture and use this knowledge to compare languages and cultures and to expand insight 
into their own language and culture. Students enhance their personal and public lives and meet the 
career demands of the 21st century by using languages other than English to participate in commu- 
nities in Texas, in other states, and around the world. 



Knowledge and skills. 

( 1 ) Communication. The student 
communicates in a language 
other than English using the 
skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) engage in oral and written exchanges 
of learned material to socialize and to 
provide and obtain information; 

(B) demonstrate understanding of simple, 
clearly spoken, and written language 
such as simple stories, high-frequency 
commands, and brief instructions 
when dealing with familiar topics; and 

(C) present information using familiar 
words, phrases, and sentences to lis- 
teners and readers. 



(2) Cultures. The student gains 

knowledge and understanding of 
other cultures. 



(3) Connections. The student uses 
the language to make connec- 
tions with other subject areas 
and to acquire information. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) demonstrate an understanding of the 
practices (what people do) and how 
they are related to the perspectives 
(how people perceive things) of the 
cultures studied; and 

(B) demonstrate an understanding of the 
products (what people create) and 
how they are related to the perspec- 
tives (how people perceive things) of 
the cultures studied. 

The student is expected to: 

(A) use resources (that may include tech- 
nology) in the language and cultures 
being studied to gain access to infor- 
mation; and 

(B) use the language to obtain, reinforce, 
or expand knowledge of other subject 
areas. 
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(4) Comparisons. The student 

develops insight into the nature 
of language and culture by com- 
paring the student’s own lan- 
guage and culture to another. 



(5) Communities. The student par- 
ticipates in communities at 
home and around the world by 
using languages other than 
English. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) demonstrate an understanding of the 
nature of language through compar- 
isons of the student’s own language 
and the language studied; 

(B) demonstrate an understanding of the 
concept of culture through compar- 
isons of the student’s own culture and 
the cultures studied; and 

(C) demonstrate an understanding of the 
influence of one language and culture 
on another. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) use the language both within and 
beyond the school setting through 
activities such as participating in cul- 
tural events and using technology to 
communicate; and 

(B) show evidence of becoming a lifelong 
learner by using the language for per- 
sonal enrichment and career develop- 
ment. 



Source: The provisions of this §11422 adopted to be effective September f 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 



§114.23. Levels III and IV - Intermediate Progress Checkpoint (One Credit Per Level). 

(a) General requirements. 

(1) Levels III and IV - Intermediate progress checkpoint can be offered in middle or high school. At 
the high school level, students are awarded one unit of credit per level for successful completion of 
the level. 

(2) Using age-appropriate activities, students expand their ability to perform novice tasks and develop 
their ability to perform the tasks of the intermediate language learner. The intermediate language 
learner, when dealing with everyday topics, should: 

(A) participate in simple face-to-face communication; 

(B) create statements and questions to communicate independently when speaking and writing; 

(C) understand main ideas and some details of material on familiar topics when listening and 
reading; 

(D) understand simple statements and questions when listening and reading; 

(E) meet limited practical and social writing needs; 

(F) use knowledge of the culture in the development of communication skills; 
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(G) use knowledge of the components of language, including grammar, to increase accuracy of 
expression; and 

(H) cope successfully in straightforward social and survival situations. 

(3) In classical languages, the skills of listening, speaking, and writing are used in Level III to rein- 
force the skill of reading. Students of classical languages should reach intermediate proficiency in 
reading by the end of Level III. 



(1) Acquiring another language incorporates communication skills such as listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, viewing, and showing. Students develop these communication skills by using knowledge 
of the language, including grammar, and culture, communication and learning strategies, technolo- 
gy, and content from other subject areas to socialize, to acquire and provide information, to express 
feelings and opinions, and to get others to adopt a course of action. While knowledge of other cul- 
tures, connections to other disciplines, comparisons between languages and cultures, and communi- 
ty interaction all contribute to and enhance the communicative language learning experience, com- 
munication skills are the primary focus of language acquisition. 

(2) Students of languages other than English gain the knowledge to understand cultural practices (what 
people do) and products (what people create) and to increase their understanding of other cultures 
as well as to interact with members of those cultures. Through the learning of languages other than 
English, students obtain the tools and develop the context needed to connect with other subject 
areas and to use the language to acquire information and reinforce other areas of study. Students of 
languages other than English develop an understanding of the nature of language, including gram- 
mar, and culture and use this knowledge to compare languages and cultures and to expand insight 
into their own language and culture. Students enhance their personal and public lives and meet the 
career demands of the 21st century by using languages other than English to participate in commu- 
nities in Texas, in other states, and around the world. 

Knowledge and skills. 



(1) Communication. The student The student is expected to: 



Introduction. 



communicates in a language 
other than English using the 
skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. 



(A) engage in oral and written exchanges 
to socialize, to provide and obtain 
information, to express preferences 
and feelings, and to satisfy basic 
needs; 



(B) interpret and demonstrate understand- 
ing of simple, straightforward, spoken 
and written language such as instruc- 
tions, directions, announcements. 



reports, conversations, brief descrip- 
tions, and narrations; and 



(C) present information and convey short 
messages on everyday topics to listen- 
ers and readers. 
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(2) Cultures. The student gains 

knowledge and understanding of 
other cultures. 



(3) Connections. The student uses 
the language to make connec- 
tions with other subject areas 
and to acquire information. 



(4) Comparisons. The student 

develops insight into the nature 
of language and culture by com- 
paring the student’s own lan- 
guage and culture to another. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) use the language at the intermediate 
proficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the practices (what 
people do) and how they are related to 
the perspectives (how people perceive 
things) of the cultures studied; and 

(B) use the language at the intermediate 
proficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the products (what 
people create) and how they are relat- 
ed to the perspectives (how people 
perceive things) of the cultures stud- 
ied. 

The student is expected to: 

(A) use resources (that may include tech- 
nology) in the language and cultures 
being studied at the intermediate pro- 
ficiency level to gain access to infor- 
mation; and 

(B) use the language at the intermediate 
proficiency level to obtain, reinforce, 
or expand knowledge of other subject 
areas . 



The student is expected to: 

(A) use the language at the intermediate 
proficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the nature of lan- 
guage through comparisons of the stu- 
dent’s own language and the language 
studied; 

(B) use the language at the intermediate 
proficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the concept of cul- 
ture through comparisons of the stu- 
dent’s own culture and the cultures 
studied; and 

(C) use the language at the intermediate 
proficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the influence of one 
language and culture on another. 
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(5) Communities. The student par- 
ticipates in communities at 
home and around the world by 
using languages other than 
English. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) use the language at the intermediate 
proficiency level both within and 
beyond the school setting through 
activities such as participating in cul- 
tural events and using technology to 
communicate; and 

(B) show evidence of becoming a lifelong 
learner by using the language at the 
intermediate proficiency level for per- 
sonal enrichment and career develop- 
ment. 



Source: The provisions of this §11423 adopted to be effective September 7, 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 



§11424. Levels V, VI and VII - Advanced Progress Checkpoint (One Credit Per Level). 

(a) General requirements. 

(1) Levels V, VI, and VII - Advanced progress checkpoint can be offered in high school. At the high 
school level, students are awarded one unit of credit per level for successful completion of the 
level. 

(2) Using age-appropriate activities, students master novice tasks, expand their ability to perform inter- 
mediate tasks, and develop their ability to perform the tasks of the advanced language learner. The 
advanced language learner of modem languages, when dealing with events of the concrete world, 
should: 

(A) participate fully in casual conversations in culturally appropriate ways; 

(B) explain, narrate, and describe in past, present, and future time when speaking and writing; 

(C) understand main ideas and most details of material on a variety of topics when listening 
and reading; 

(D) write coherent paragraphs; 

(E) cope successfully in problematic social and survival situations; 

(F) achieve an acceptable level of accuracy of expression by using knowledge of language 
components, including grammar; and 

(G) apply knowledge of culture when communicating, 

(3) The advanced language learner of classical languages reads and comprehends authentic texts of 
prose and poetry of selected authors. The skills of listening, speaking, and writing are used to rein- 
force the skill of reading. 

(4) Students of classical languages may reach advanced proficiency in reading during Level IV, (A stu- 
dent who completes a College Board Advanced Placement course or the International 
Baccalaureate in Latin should reach advanced proficiency in reading during Level IV.) 
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(b) Introduction. 

( 1 ) Acquiring another language incorporates communication skills such as listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, viewing, and showing. Students develop these communication skills by using knowledge 
of the language, including grammar, and culture, communication and learning strategies, technolo- 
gy, and content from other subject areas to socialize, to acquire and provide information, to express 
feelings and opinions, and to get others to adopt a course of action. While knowledge of other cul- 
tures, connections to other disciplines, comparisons between languages and cultures, and communi- 
ty interaction all contribute to and enhance the communicative language learning experience, com- 
munication skills are the primary focus of language acquisition. 

(2) Students of languages other than English gain the knowledge to understand cultural practices (what 
people do) and products (what people create) and to increase their understanding of other cultures 
as well as to interact with members of those cultures. Through the learning of languages other than 
English, students obtain the tools and develop the context needed to connect with other subject 
areas and to use the language to acquire information and reinforce other areas of study. Students of 
languages other than English develop an understanding of the nature of language, including gram- 
mar, and culture and use this knowledge to compare languages and cultures and to expand insight 
into their own language and culture. Students enhance their personal and public lives and meet the 
career demands of the 21st century by using languages other than English to participate in commu- 
nities in Texas, in other states, and around the world. 



(c) Knowledge and skills. The student is expected to: 

(1) Communication. The student (A) engage in oral and written exchanges. 



communicates in a language 
other than English using the 
skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. 



including providing and obtaining 
information, expressing feelings and 
preferences, and exchanging ideas and 
opinions; 



(B) interpret and demonstrate understand- 
ing of spoken and written language, 
including literature, on a variety of 
topics; and 



(C) present information, concepts, and 

ideas on a variety of topics to listeners 
and readers. 



(2) Cultures. The student gains 

knowledge and understanding of 
other cultures. 



The student is expected to: 



(A) use the language at the advanced pro- 
ficiency level to demonstrate an 



understanding of the practices (what 
people do) and how they are related to 
the perspectives (how people perceive 
things) of the cultures studied; and 
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The student is expected to: 



(B) 



use the language at the advanced pro- 
ficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the products (what 
people create) and how they are relat- 
ed to the perspectives (how people 
perceive things) of the cultures stud- 
ied. 



(3) Connections. The student uses 
the language to make connec- 
tions with other subject areas 
and to acquire information. 



(4) Comparisons. The student 

develops insight into the nature 
of language and culture by com- 
paring the student’s own lan- 
guage and culture to another. 




The student is expected to: 

(A) use resources (that may include tech- 
nology) in the language and cultures 
being studied at the advanced profi- 
ciency level to gain access to informa- 
tion; and 

(B) use the language at the advanced pro- 
ficiency level to obtain, reinforce, or 
expand knowledge of other subject 
areas. 

The student is expected to: 

(A) use the language at the advanced pro- 
ficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the nature of lan- 
guage through comparisons of the stu- 
dent’s own language and the language 
studied; 

(B) use the language at the advanced pro- 
ficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the concept of cul- 
ture through comparisons of the stu- 
dent’s own culture and the cultures 
studied; and 

(C) use the language at the advanced pro- 
ficiency level to demonstrate an 
understanding of the influence of one 
language and culture on another. 

The student is expected to: 



(5) Communities. The student par- 
ticipates in communities at 
home and around the world by 
using languages other than 
English. 



(A) use the language at the advanced pro- 
ficiency level both within and beyond 
the school setting through activities 
such as participating in cultural events 
and using technology to communi- 
cate; and 




(B) show evidence of becoming a lifelong 
learner by using the language at the 
advanced proficiency level for personal 
enrichment and career development. 

Source: The provisions of this §114.24 adopted to be effective September 1, 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 
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§114.25. Exploratory Languages (One-Half to One Credit). 

(a) General requirements. 

(1) Exploratory languages is a nonsequential course that can be offered in elementary, middle, or high 
school. At the high school level, students are awarded one-half to one unit of credit for successful 
completion of a course. 

(2) Using age -appropriate activities, students study selected aspects of one or more languages and cul- 
tures and/or develop basic language learning and communicative skills. 

(b) Introduction. Exploratory courses in languages other than English introduce the student to the study of 
other languages. Students use components of language, make observations about languages and cultures, 
develop language study skills, and/or acquire simple communicative skills by completing one or more of 
the knowledge and skills for exploratory languages. 



(c) Knowledge and skills. 



The student uses components of 


The 


Student is expected to: 


language. 


(A) 


participate in different types of lan- 
guage learning activities; 




(B) 


use the language skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and/or writing; 




(C) 


demonstrate an awareness of some 
aspects of culture in using the lan- 
guage; and 




(D) 


demonstrate an awareness of the sub- 
systems of other languages (such as 
grammar, vocabulary, and phonolo- 

gy)- 


The student makes observations 


The 


Student is expected to: 


about languages and cultures. 


(A) 


compare and contrast features of other 
languages to English; 




(B) 


recognize the role of nonlinguistic 
elements (such as gestures) in com- 
munication; 




(C) 


demonstrate an understanding of the 
fact that human behavior is influenced 
by culture; and 




(D) 


compare some aspects of other cul- 
tures to the student’s own culture. 


The student develops language 
study skills. 


The 


student is expected to: 




(A) 


practice different language learning 



strategies; 
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(B) demonstrate an understanding of the 
fact that making and correcting errors 
is an important part of learning a lan- 
guage; and 

(C) demonstrate an awareness of language 
patterns. 



Source: The provisions of this §11425 adopted to he effective September 7, 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 



§114^6. Cultural and Linguistic Topics (One-Half to One Credit). 

(a) General requirements. 

(1 ) Cultural and linguistic topics is a nonsequential course that can be offered in elementary, middle, or 
high school. At the high school level, students are awarded one-half to one unit of credit for suc- 
cessful completion of a course. Upon completion of the course, students may choose to receive 
credit for a nonsequential course in languages other than English or credit for a social studies elec- 
tive course. 

(2) Using age-appropriate activities, students study cultural, linguistic, geographical, or historical 
aspects of selected regions or countries. 

(b) Introduction. Courses in cultural and linguistic topics introduce students to the study of other cultures. 
Students gain the knowledge to understand the historical development, geographical aspects, cultural 
aspects, and/or linguistic aspects of selected regions or countries by completing one or more of the knowl- 
edge and skills for cultural and linguistic topics. 



(c) Knowledge and skills. 



( 1 ) The student gains knowledge of 
the cultural aspects of selected 
regions or countries. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) identify social, cultural, and economic 
changes that have affected customs 
and conventions in a region or coun- 
try; 

(B) explain variations of cultural patterns 
within a region or country; 

(C) demonstrate an understanding of the 
role of traditions in influencing a cul- 
ture’s practices (what people do) and 
products (what people create); and 

(D) recognize the art, music, literature, 
drama, or other culturally related 
activity of a region or country. 



(2) The student gains a knowledge 
of certain linguistic aspects of 
selected regions, countries, or 
languages. 



The student is expected to: 

(A) reproduce, read, write, or demonstrate 
an understanding of common expres- 
sions and vocabulary used in the 
region, country, or language studied; 
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(B) 


describe general aspects of a language 
based upon the linguistic experiences 
provided, such as word etymologies 
and derivatives; and 




(C) 


recognize the linguistic contributions 
of native speakers and writers from 
various regions. 


The student gains knowledge of 
the geographical aspects of and 
their related influences on 
selected regions or countries. 


The student is expected to: 

(A) demonstrate an understanding of the 

influence of geography on the histori- 
cal development of a region or coun- 
try; and 




(B) 


provide examples of the interrelation- 
ships between the physical and cultur- 
al environments. 


The student gains knowledge of 
the historical aspects of selected 
regions or countries. 


The student is expected to: 

(A) recognize examples of the interactions 

of a region or country with the rest of 
the world; 




(B) 


trace historical events from their 
inception to the present; and 




(C) 


identify significant personalities in the 
development of a region or country. 



Source: The provisions of this §11426 adopted to be effective September 7, 1998, 22 TexReg 4930. 
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Advanced 



Advanced-High 



Superior 



expressed through verbal inflection, forms are produced rather 
consistently, but not always accurately. An ability to describe and 
narrate in paragraphs is emerging. Rarely uses basic cohesive ele- 
ments, such as pronominal substitutions or synonyms in written 
discourse. Writing, though faulty is generally comprehensible to 
natives used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Able to write routine social correspondence and join sentences in 
simple discourse of at least several paragraphs in length on famil- 
iar topics. Can write simple social correspondence, take notes, 
write cohesive summaries and resumes, as well as narratives and 
descriptions of a factual nature. Has sufficient writing vocabulary 
to express self simply with some circumlocution. May still make 
errors in punctuation, spelling, or the formation of nonalphabetic 
symbols. Good control of the morphology and the most frequently 
used syntactic structures, e.g., common word order patterns, coor- 
dination, subordination, but makes frequent errors in producing 
complex sentences. Uses a limited number of cohesive devices, 
such as pronouns, accurately. Writing may resemble literal transla- 
tions from the native language, but a sense of organization (rhetor- 
ical structure) is emerging. Writing is understandable to natives 
not used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Able to write about a variety of topics with significant precision 
and in detail. Can write most social and informal business corre- 
spondence. Can describe and narrate personal experiences fully, 
but has difficulty supporting points of view in written discourse. 
Can write about the concrete aspects of topics relating to particular 
interests and special fields of competence. Often shows remarkable 
fluency and ease of expression, but under time constraints and 
pressure writing may be inaccurate. Generally strong in either 
grammar or vocabulary, but not in both. Weakness and unevenness 
in one of the foregoing or in spelling or character writing formation 
may result in occasional miscommunication. Some misuse of 
vocabulary may still be evident. Style may still be obviously for- 
eign. 

Able to express self effectively in most formal and informal writing 
on practical, social and professional topics. Can write most types of 
correspondence, such as memos as well as social and business let- 
ters, and short research papers and statements of position in areas 
of special interest or in special fields. Good control of a full range 
of structures, spelling or nonalphabetic symbol production, and a 
wide general vocabulary allow the writer to hypothesize and pre- 
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sent arguments or points of view accurately and effectively. An 
underlying organization, such as chronological ordering, logical 
ordering, cause and effect, comparison, and thematic development 
is strongly evident, although not thoroughly executed and / or not 
totally reflecting target language patterns. Although sensitive to 
differences in formal and informal style, still may not tailor writing 
precisely to a variety of purposes and / or readers. Errors in writing 
rarely disturb natives or cause miscommunication. 
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Superior Able to read with almost complete comprehension and at normal 

speed expository prose on unfamiliar subjects and a variety of lit- 
erary texts. Reading ability is not dependent on subject matter 
knowledge, although the reader is not expected to comprehend 
thoroughly texts which are highly dependent on knowledge of the 
target culture. Reads easily for pleasure. Superior-level texts fea- 
ture hypotheses, argumentation and supported opinions and 
include grammatical patterns and vocabulary ordinarily encoun- 
tered in academic /professional reading. At this level, due to the 
control of general vocabulary and structure, the reader is almost 
always able to match the meanings derived from extralinguistic 
knowledge with meanings derived from knowledge of the lan- 
guage, allowing for smooth and efficient reading of diverse texts. 
Occasional misunderstandings may still occur; for example, the 
reader may experience some difficulty with unusually complex 
structures and low-frequency idioms. At the Superior level the 
reader can match strategies, top-down or bottom-up, which are 
most appropriate to the text. (Top-down strategies rely on real- 
world knowledge and prediction based on genre and organiza- 
tional scheme of the text. Bottom-up strategies rely on actual lin- 
guistic knowledge.) Material at this level will include a variety of 
literary texts, editorials, correspondence, general reports and tech- 
nical material in professional fields. Rereading is rarely necessary, 
and misreading is rare. 

Distinguished Able to read fluently and accurately most styles and forms of the 

language pertinent to academic and professional needs. Able to 
relate inferences in the text to real-world knowledge and under- 
stand almost all sociolinguistic and cultural references by process- 
ing language from within the cultural framework. Able to under- 
stand a writer's use of nuance and subtlety. Can readily follow 
unpredictable turns of thought and author intent in such materials 
as sophisticated editorials, specialized journal articles, and literary 
texts such as novels, plays, poems, as well as in any subject matter 
area directed to the general reader. 



Generic Descriptions-Writing 

Novice-Low Able to form some letters in an alphabetic system. In languages 

whose writing systems use syllabaries or characters, writer is able 
to both copy and produce the basic strokes. Can produce roman- 
ization of isolated characters, where applicable. 
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Novice-Mid 


Able to copy or transcribe familiar words or phrases and repro- 
duce some from memory. No practical communicative writing 
skills. 


Novice-High 


Able to write simple fixed expressions and limited memorized 
material and some recombinations thereof. Can supply informa- 
tion on simple forms and documents. Can write names, numbers, 
dates, own nationality, and other simple autobiographical infor- 
mation as well as some short phrases and simple lists. Can write all 
the symbols in an alphabetic or syllabic or 50-100 characters or 
compounds in a character writing system. Spelling and represen- 
tation of symbols (letters, syllables, characters) may be partially 
correct. 


Intermediate-Low 


Able to meet limited practical writing needs. Can write short mes- 
sages, postcards, and take down simple notes, such as telephone 
messages. Can create statements or questions within the scope of 
limited language experience. Material produced consists of recom- 
binations of learned vocabulary, and structures into simple sen- 
tences on very familiar topics. Language is inadequate to express 
in writing anything but elementary needs. Frequent errors in 
grammar, vocabulary, punctuation, spelling and in formation of 
nonalphabetic symbols, but writing can be understood by natives 
used to the writing of normatives. 


Intermediate-Mid 


Able to meet a number of practical writing needs. Can write short, 
simple letters. Content involves personal preferences, daily rou- 
tine, everyday events, and other topics grounded in personal expe- 
rience. Can express present time or at least one other time frame or 
aspect consistently, e.g. nonpast, habitual, imperfective. Evidence 
of control of the syntax of noncomplex sentences and basic inflec- 
tional morphology , such as declensions and conjugation. Writing 
tends to be a loose collection of sentences or sentence fragments on 
a given topic and provides little evidence of conscious organiza- 
tion. Can be understood by natives used to the writing of nonna- 
tives. 


Intermediate-High 


Able to meet most practical writing needs and limited social 
demands. Can take notes in some detail on familiar topics and 
respond in writing to personal questions. Can write simple letters, 
brief synopses and paraphrases, summaries of biographical data, 
work and school experience. In those languages relying primarily 
on content words and time expressions to express time, tense, or 
aspect, some precision is displayed; where tense and/or aspect is 
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^ Distinguished 


Able to understand all forms and styles of speech pertinent to per- 
sonal, social and professional needs tailored to different audiences. 
Shows strong sensitivity to social and cultural references and aes- 
thetic norms by processing language from within the cultural 
framework. Texts include theater plays, screen productions, edito- 
rials, symposia, academic debates, public policy statements, liter- 
ary readings, and most jokes and puns. May have difficulty with 
some dialects and slang. 



Generic Descriptions-Reading 

These guidelines assume all reading texts to be authentic and legible. 



Novice-Low 


Able occasionally to identify isolated words and/or major phrases 
when strongly supported by context. 


Novice-Mid 


Able to recognize the symbols of an alphabetic and / or syllabic 
writing system and/or a limited number of characters in a system 
that uses characters. The reader can identify an increasing number 
of highly contextualized words and / or phrases including cognates 
and borrowed words, where appropriate. Material understood 
rarely exceeds a single phrase at a time, and rereading may be 
required. 


Novice-High 


Has sufficient control of the writing system to interpret written lan- 
guage in areas of practical need. Where vocabulary has been 
learned, can read for instructional and directional purposes stan- 
dardized messages, phrases or expressions, such as some items on 
menus, schedules, timetables, maps, and signs. At times, but not 
on a consistent basis, the Novice-High level reader may be able to 
derive meaning from material at a slightly higher level where con- 
text and / or extralinguistic background knowledge are supportive. 


Intermediate-Low 


Able to understand main ideas and / or some facts from the sim- 
plest connected texts dealing with basic personal and social needs. 
Such texts are linguistically noncomplex and have a clear underly- 
ing internal structure, for example chronological sequencing. They 
impart basic information about which the reader has to make only 
minimal suppositions or to which the reader brings personal inter- 
est and/or knowledge. Examples include messages with social 
purposes or information for the widest possible audience, such as 
public announcements and short, straightforward instructions 
dealing with public life. Some misunderstandings will occur. 
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Intermediate-Mid 



Intermediate-High 



Advanced 



Advanced-High 



Able to read consistently with increased understanding simple 
connected texts dealing with a variety of basic and social needs. 
Such texts are still linguistically noncomplex and have a clear 
underlying internal structure. They impart basic information about 
which the reader has to make minimal suppositions and to which 
the reader brings personal interest and/or knowledge. Examples 
may include short, straightforward descriptions of persons, places, 
and things written for a wide audience. 

Able to read consistently with full understanding simple connect- 
ed texts dealing with basic personal and social needs about which 
the reader has personal interest and/or knowledge. Can get some 
main ideas and information from texts at the next higher level fea- 
turing description and narration. Structural complexity may inter- 
fere with comprehension; for example, basic grammatical relations 
may be misinterpreted and temporal references may rely primari- 
ly on lexical items. Has some difficulty with the cohesive factors in 
discourse, such as matching pronouns with referents. While texts 
do not differ significantly from those at the Advanced level, com- 
prehension is less consistent. May have to read material several 
times for understanding. 

Able to read somewhat longer prose of several paragraphs in 
length, particularly if presented with a clear underlying structure. 
The prose is predominantly in familiar sentence patterns. Reader 
gets the main ideas and facts and misses some details. 
Comprehension derives not only from situational and subject mat- 
ter knowledge but from increasing control of the language. Texts at 
this level include descriptions and narrations such as simple short 
stories, news items, bibliographical information, social notices, 
personal correspondence, routinized business letters and simple 
technical material written for the general reader. 

Able to follow essential points of written discourse at the Superior 
level in areas of special interest or knowledge. Able to understand 
parts of texts which are conceptually abstract and linguistically 
complex, and/ or texts which treat unfamiliar topics and situations, 
as well as some texts which involve aspects of target-language cul- 
ture. Able to comprehend the facts to make appropriate inferences. 
An emerging awareness of the aesthetic properties of language and 
of its literary styles permits comprehension of a wider variety of 
texts, including literary. Misunderstandings may occur. 
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Generic Descriptions-Listening 

These guidelines assume that all listening tasks take place in an authentic environment 
at a normal rate of speech using standard or near-standard norms. 



Novice-Low 


Understanding is limited to occasional isolated words, such as cog- 
nates, borrowed words, and high-frequency social conventions. 
Essentially no ability to comprehend even short utterances. 


Novice-Mid 


Able to understand some short, learned utterances, particularly 
where context strongly supports understanding and speech is 
clearly audible. Comprehends some words and phrases from sim- 
ple questions, statements, high-frequency commands and courtesy 
formulae about topics that refer to basic personal information or 
the immediate physical setting. The listener requires long pauses 
for assimilation and periodically requests repetition and/or a 
slower rate of speech. 


Novice-High 


Able to understand short, learned utterances and some sentence- 
length utterances, particularly where context strongly supports 
understanding and speech is clearly audible. Comprehends words 
and phrases from simple questions, statements, high-frequency 
commands and courtesy formulae. May require repetition, 
rephrasing and / or a slowed rate of speech for comprehension. 


Intermediate-Low 


Able to understand sentence-length utterances which consist of 
recombinations of learned elements in a limited number of content 
areas, particularly if strongly supported by the situational context. 
Content refers to basic personal background and needs, social con- 
ventions and routine tasks, such as getting meals and receiving 
simple instructions and directions. Listening tasks pertain primar- 
ily to spontaneous face-to-face conversations. Understanding is 
often uneven; repetition and rewording may be necessary. 
Misunderstandings in both main ideas and details arise frequently. 


Intermediate-Mid 


Able to understand sentence-length utterances which consist of 
recombinations of learned utterances on a variety of topics. 
Content continues to refer primarily to basic personal background 
and needs, social conventions and somewhat more complex tasks, 
such as lodging, transportation, and shopping. Additional content 
areas include some personal interests and activities, and a greater 
diversity of instructions and directions. Listening tasks not only 
pertain to spontaneous face-to-face conversations but also to short 
routine telephone conversations and some deliberate speech, such 
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Intermediate-High 



Advanced 



Advanced-High 



Superior 



as simple announcements and reports over the media. 
Understanding continues to be uneven. 

Able to sustain understanding over longer stretches of connected 
discourse on a number of topics pertaining to different times and 
places; however, understanding is inconsistent due to failure to 
grasp main ideas and/or details. Thus, while topics do not differ 
significantly from those of an Advanced level listener, comprehen- 
sion is less in quantity and poorer in quality. 

Able to understand main ideas and most details of connected dis- 
course on a variety of topics beyond the immediacy of the situa- 
tion. Comprehension may be uneven due to a variety of linguistic 
and extralinguistic factors, among which topic familiarity is very 
prominent. These texts frequently involve description and narra- 
tion in different time frames or aspects, such as present, nonpast, 
habitual, or imperfective. Texts may include interviews, short lec- 
tures on familiar topics, and news items and reports primarily 
dealing with factual information. Listener is aware of cohesive 
devices but may not be able to use them to follow the sequence of 
thought in an oral text. 

Able to understand the main ideas of most speech in a standard 
dialect; however, the listener may not be able to sustain compre- 
hension in extended discourse which is propositionally and lin- 
guistically complex. Listener shows an emerging awareness of cul- 
turally implied meanings beyond the surface meanings of the text 
but may fail to grasp sociocultural nuances of the message. 

Able to understand the main ideas of all speech in a standard 
dialect, including technical discussion in a field of specialization. 
Can follow the essentials of extended discourse which is proposi- 
tionally and linguistically complex, as in academic /professional 
settings, in lectures, speeches, and reports. Listener shows some 
appreciation of aesthetic norms of target language, of idioms, col- 
loquialisms, and register shifting. Able to make inferences within 
the cultural framework of the target language. Understanding is 
aided by an awareness of the underlying organizational structure 
of the oral text and includes sensitivity for its social and cultural 
references and its affective overtones. Rarely misunderstands but 
may not understand excessively rapid, highly colloquial speech or 
speech that has strong cultural references. 
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Intermediate-Mid 



Intermediate-High 



Advanced 



Advanced 



such tasks as introducing self, ordering a meal, asking directions, 
and making purchases. Vocabulary is adequate to express only the 
most elementary needs. Strong interference from native language 
may occur. Misunderstandings frequently arise, but with repeti- 
tion, the Intermediate-Low speaker can generally be understood 
by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Able to handle successfully a variety of uncomplicated, basic and 
communicative tasks and social situations. Can talk simply about 
self and family members. Can ask and answer questions and par- 
ticipate in simple conversations on topics beyond the most imme- 
diate needs; e.g., personal history and leisure time activities. 
Utterance length increases slightly, but speech may continue to be 
characterized by frequent long pauses, since the smooth incorpo- 
ration of even basic conversational strategies is often hindered as 
the speaker struggles to create appropriate language forms. 
Pronunciation may continue to be strongly influenced by first lan- 
guage and fluency may still be strained. Although misunderstand- 
ings still arise, the Intermediate-Mid speaker can generally be 
understood by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Able to handle successfully most uncomplicated communicative 
tasks and social situations. Can initiate, sustain, and close a gener- 
al conversation with a number of strategies appropriate to a range 
of circumstances and topics, but errors are evident. Limited vocab- 
ulary, still necessitates hesitation and may bring about slightly 
unexpected circumlocution. There is emerging evidence of con- 
nected discourse, particularly for simple narration and description. 
The Intermediate-High speaker can generally be understood even 
by interlocutors not accustomed to dealing with speakers at this 
level, but repetition may still be required. 

The Advanced level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

- converse in a clearly participatory fashion; 

- initiate, sustain, and bring to closure a wide variety of commu- 
nicative tasks, including those that require an increased ability to 
convey meaning with diverse language strategies due to a compli- 
cation or an unforeseen turn of events; 

- satisfy the requirements of school and work situations; and 

- narrate and describe with paragraph-length connected discourse. 

Able to satisfy the requirements of everyday situations and routine 
school and work requirements. Can handle with confidence but 
not with facility complicated tasks and social situations, such as 
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elaborating, complaining, and apologizing. Can narrate and 
describe with some details, linking sentences together smoothly. 
Can communicate facts and talk casually about topics of current 
public and personal interest, using general vocabulary. 
Shortcomings can often be smoothed over by communicative 
strategies, such as pause fillers, stalling devices, and different rates 
of speech. Circumlocution which arises from vocabulary or syntac- 
tic limitations very often is quite successful, though some groping 
for words may still be evident. The Advanced level speaker can be 
understood without difficulty by native interlocutors. 



Advanced-High Able to satisfy the requirements of a broad variety of everyday, 

school, and work situations. Can discuss concrete topics relating to 
particular interests and special fields of competence. There is 
emerging evidence of ability to support opinions, explain in detail, 
and hypothesize. The Advanced-Plus speaker often shows a well 
developed ability to compensate for an imperfect grasp of some 
forms with confident use of communicative strategies, such as 
paraphrasing and circumlocution. Differentiated vocabulary and 
intonation are effectively used to communicate fine shades of 
meaning. The Advanced-Plus speaker often shows remarkable flu- 
ency and ease of speech but under the demands of Superior-level, 
complex tasks, language may break down or prove inadequate. 

Superior The Superior level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

- participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations 
on practical, social, professional, and abstract topics; and 

- support opinions and hypothesize using native-like discourse 
strategies. 



Superior 



er|c 



Able to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to participate 
effectively in most formal and informal conversations on practical, 
social, professional, and abstract topics. Can discuss special fields 
of competence and interest with ease. Can support opinions and 
hypothesize, but may not be able to tailor language to audience or 
discuss in depth highly abstract or unfamiliar topics. Usually the 
Superior level speaker is only partially familiar with regional or 
other dialectical variants. The Superior level speaker commands a 
wide variety of interactive strategies and shows good awareness of 
discourse strategies. The latter involves the ability to distinguish 
main ideas from supporting information through syntactic, lexical 
and suprasegmental features (pitch, stress, intonation). Sporadic 
errors may occur, particularly in low-frequency structures and 
some complex high-frequency structures more common to formal 
writing, but no patterns of error are evident. Errors do not disturb 
the native speaker or interfere with communication. 
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PROFICIENCY GUIDELINES 



The 1986 proficiency guidelines represent a hierarchy of global characterizations of integrated performance 
in speaking, listening, reading and writing. Each description is a representative, not an exhaustive, sample of 
a particular range of ability, and each level subsumes all previous levels, moving from simple to complex in 
an ''all-before-and-more" fashion. 

Because these guidelines identify stages of proficiency, as opposed to achievement, they are not intended to 
measure what an individual has achieved through specific classroom instruction but rather to allow assess- 
ment of what an individual can and cannot do, regardless of where, when, or how the language has been 
learned or acquired; thus, the words "learned" and "acquired" are used in the broadest sense. These guide- 
lines are not based on a particular linguistic theory or pedagogical method, since the guidelines are profi- 
ciency-based, as opposed to achievement-based, and are intended to be used for global assessment. 

The 1986 guidelines should not be considered the definitive version, since the construction and utilization 
of language proficiency guidelines is a dynamic, interactive process. The academic sector, like the govern- 
ment sector, will continue to refine and update the criteria periodically to reflect the needs of the users and 
the advances of the profession. In this vein, ACTFL owes a continuing debt to the creators of the 1982 provi- 
sional proficiency guidelines and, of course, to the members of the Interagency Language Roundtable Testing 
Committee, the creators of the government's Language Skill Level Descriptions. 

ACTFL would like to thank the following individuals for their contributions on this current Guidelines 
project: 

Heidi Byrnes 
James Child 
Nina Levinson 
Pardee Lowe, Jr. 

Seiichi Makino 
Irene Thompson 
A. Ronald Walton 



These proficiency guidelines are the product of grants from the U.S. Department of Education. 



American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, Inc., 

6 Executive Plaza, Yonkers, NY 10701-6801 
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Generic Descriptions-Speaking 



Novice 


The Novice level is characterized by the ability to communicate 
minimally with learned material. 


Novice-Low 


Oral production consists of isolated words and perhaps a few high- 
frequency phrases. Essentially no functional communicative abili- 
ty- 


Novice-Mid 


Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and learned 
phrases within very predictable areas of need, although quality is 
increased. Vocabulary is sufficient only for handling simple, ele- 
mentary needs and expressing basic courtesies. Utterances rarely 
consist of more than two or three words and show frequent long 
pauses and repetition of interlocutor's words. Speaker may have 
some difficulty producing even the simplest utterances. Some 
Novice-Mid speakers will be understood only with great difficulty. 


Novice-High 


Able to satisfy partially the requirements of basic communicative 
exchanges by relying heavily on learned utterances but occasional- 
ly expanding these through simple recombinations of their ele- 
ments. Can ask questions or make statements involving learned 
material. Shows signs of spontaneity although this falls short of 
real autonomy of expression. Speech continues to consist of 
learned utterances rather than of personalized, situationally adapt- 
ed ones. Vocabulary centers on areas such as basic objects, places, 
and most common kinship terms. Pronunciation may still be 
strongly influenced by first language. Errors are frequent and, in 
spite of repetition, some Novice-High speakers will have difficulty 
being understood even by sympathetic interlocutors. 


Intermediate 


The Intermediate level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

- create with the language by combining and recombining learned 
elements, though primarily in a reactive mode; 

- initiate, minimally sustain, and close in a simple way basic com- 
municative tasks; and 

- ask and answer questions. 


Intermediate-Low 


Able to handle successfully a limited number of interactive, task- 
oriented and social situations. Can ask and answer questions, ini- 
tiate and respond to simple statements and maintain face-to-face 
conversation, although in a highly restricted manner and with 
much linguistic inaccuracy. Within these limitations, can perform 
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Subchapter C. Other Provisions 

Statutory Authority: The provisions of this Subchapter C issued under the Texas Education Code, §§28,023, 

28.054, and 38.003, unless otherwise noted. 

§7421. Schedule for Implementation. 

The requirements in this chapter shall be implemented according to the following schedule. 

(1) Elementary, kindergarten through Grade 5. All provisions of §74.2 of this title (relating to 
Description of a Required Elementary Curriculum) shall be implemented fully beginning with the 
1996-1997 school year. 

(2) Secondary, Grades 6-12. All provisions of §74. 3(b) of this title (relating to Description of a 
Required Secondary Curriculum) and Subchapter B of this chapter (relating to Graduation 
Requirements) shall be implemented fully beginning with the 1997-1998 school year. A student 
entering Grade 9 in the 1997-1998 school year or thereafter must meet the provisions of 
Subchapter B of this chapter (relating to Graduation Requirements). 

(3) Other sections. Provisions of other sections of this chapter shall be implemented during the 1996- 
1997 school year unless otherwise specified. 

Source: The provisions of this §74.21 adopted to be effective September 1 , 1996, 21 Tex Reg 4311 . 

§7422. Options for Offering Courses. 

A school district may use alternative procedures for delivering instruction to ensure that essential elements 

and courses are taught according to the requirements of Chapter 75 of this title (relating to Curriculum). 

The district shall pay any fees or other costs for students to participate in alternative delivery procedures. 

Source: The provisions of this §74.22 adopted to be effective September 1, 1996, 21 TexReg 4311 . 
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§74.23. Correspondence Courses. 

Credit toward state graduation requirements may be granted under this section only under the following 
conditions. 

(1) The institution offering the course must be the University of Texas at Austin, Texas 
Technological University, or another public institution of higher education approved by the com- 
missioner of education. 

(2) The correspondence course must include the essential elements specified in Chapter 75 of this 
title (relating to Curriculum) for such a course. 

Source: The provisions of this §7423 adopted to he effective September 1 , 1996, 21 TexReg 43 1 L 



§74.24. Credit by Examination. 

(a) General provisions. 

( 1 ) A school district must provide at least three days between January 1 and June 30 and three days 
between July 1 and December 31 annually when examinations for acceleration required under 
Texas Education Code, §28.023, shall be administered in Grades 1-12. The days do not need to 
be consecutive but must be designed to meet the needs of all students. The dates must be publi- 
cized in the community. 

(2) A school district shall not charge for an exam for acceleration. If a parent requests an alternative 
examination, the district may administer and recognize results of a test purchased by the parent 
or student from Texas Tech University or the University of Texas at Austin. 

(3) A school district must have the approval of the district board of trustees to develop its own tests 
or to purchase examinations that thoroughly test the essential knowledge and skills in the applic- 
able grade level or subject area. 

(4) A school district may allow a student to accelerate at a time other than one required in paragraph 
( 1 ) of this subsection by developing a cost-free option approved by the district board of trustees 
that allows students to demonstrate academic achievement or proficiency in a subject or grade 
level. 

(b) Assessment for acceleration in kindergarten through Grade 5. 

( 1 ) A school district must develop procedures for kindergarten acceleration that are approved by the 
district board of trustees. 

(2) A student in any of Grades 1-5 must be accelerated one grade if he or she meets the following 
requirements. 

(A) The student scores 90% on a criterion-referenced test for the grade level he or she wants 
to skip in each of the following areas: language arts, mathematics, science, and social 
studies. 

(B) A school district representative recommends that the student be accelerated. 

(C) The student’s parent or guardian gives written approval for the acceleration. 

(c) Assessment for course credit in Grades 6-12. 

(1) A student in any of Grades 6-12 must be given credit for an academic subject in which he or she 
has had no prior instruction if the student scores 90% on a criterion-referenced test for the applic- 
able course. 

(2) If a student is given credit in a subject on the basis of an examination, the school district must 
enter the examination score on the student's transcript. 

Source: The provisions of this §7424 adopted to he effective September 1 , 1996, 21 TexReg 7239. 
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§74.25. High School Credit for College Courses. 

(a) A school district board of trustees may adopt a policy that allows a student to be awarded credit toward 
high school graduation for completing a college-level course. The course must be provided only by an 
institution of higher education that is accredited by one of the following regional accrediting associations: 

(1) Southern Association of Colleges and Schools; 

(2) Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools; 

(3) New England Association of Schools and Colleges; 

(4) North Central Association of Colleges and Schools; 

(5) Western Association of Schools and Colleges; or 

(6) Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges. 

(b) To be eligible to enroll and be awarded credit toward state graduation requirements, a student must have 
the approval of the high school principal or other school official designated by the school district. The 
course for which credit is awarded must provide advanced academic instruction beyond, or in greater 
depth than, the essential elements. 

Source: The provisions of this §7425 adopted to he effective September /, 1996, 21 TexReg 43 1 L 

§74.26. Award of Credit. 

(a) The award of credit for a course by a school district affirms that a student has satisfactorily met all state 
and local requirements. Any course for which credit is awarded must be provided according to this sub- 
section. 

(1) Credit earned toward state graduation requirements by a student in an accredited school district 
shall be transferable and must be accepted by any other school district in the state. A district may 
not prohibit a new student from attending school pending receipt of transcripts or records from 
the school district the student previously attended. Credit earned in a local-credit course may be 
transferred only with the consent of the receiving school district. 

(2) A school district must ensure that the records or transcripts of an out-of-state or out-of-country 
transfer student or a transfer student from a Texas nonpublic school are evaluated and that the 
student is placed in appropriate classes promptly. The district may use a variety of methods to 
verify the content of courses for which a transfer student has earned credit. 

(b) Districts may offer courses designated for Grades 9-12 (refer to §74.1 1 of this title (relating to High 
School Graduation Requirements) in earlier grade levels. A course may be considered completed and 
credit may be awarded if the student has demonstrated achievement by meeting the standard requirements 
of the course, including demonstrated proficiency in the subject matter, regardless of the time the student 
has received instruction in the course or the grade level at which proficiency was attained. The academic 
achievement record (transcript) shall reflect that students have satisfactorily completed courses at earlier 
grade levels than Grades 9-12 and have been awarded state graduation credits. 

(c) Credit for courses for high school graduation may be earned only if the student received a grade which is 
the equivalent of 70 on a scale of 100, based upon course-level, grade-level standards of the essential 
knowledge and skills curriculum. 

Source: The provisions of this §7426 adopted to he effective September /, 1996, 21 TexReg 4311 . 
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In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff representatives check complaints of 
discrimination made by a citizen or citizens residing in a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have occurred or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the findings are reported to the Office for Civil 
Rights, U.S. Department of Education. 

If there is a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 5281 that cannot be cleared through negotiation, 
the sanctions required by the Court Order are applied. 

TITLE VII, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 AS AMENDED BY THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
ACT OF 1972; EXECUTIVE ORDERS 11246 AND 11375; EQUAL PAY ACT OF 1964; TITLE IX, EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS; REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 AS AMENDED; 1974 AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGE-HOUR 
LAW EXPANDING THE AGE DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1 967; VIETNAM ERA VETERANS 
READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 AS AMENDED; IMMIGRATION REFORM AND CONTROL 
ACT OF 1 986; AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT OF 1 990; AND THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1 991 . 

The Texas Education Agency shall comply fully with the nondiscrimination provisions of all federal and state 
laws, rules, and regulations by assuring that no person shall be excluded from consideration for recruitment, 
selection, appointment, training, promotion, retention, or any other personnel action, or be denied any benefits 
or participation in any educational programs or activities which it operates on the grounds of race, religion, 
color, national origin, sex, disability, age, or veteran status (except where age, sex, or disability constitutes 
a bona fide occupational qualification necessary to proper and efficient administration). The Texas Education 
Agency is an Equal Employment Opportunity/Affirmative Action employer. 
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